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WISDOM AND INTELLIGENCE! 


IN the ancient Civilisations, both of the East and the West, no quality 
was more highly honoured than Wisdom. The thinkers and teachers 
of the ancient Greco-Roman world, like their contemporaries in 
Buddhist India, regarded Wisdom as the highest good ; and in their 
eyes the wise man, the Sage, was the highest type of human being. 
With the triumph of Christianity, this ideal declined in the West, 
and instead the emphasis was placed upon humility and devotion. 
Not the Sage, but the Saint, was declared to be the highest type of 
human ae indeed, Wisdom, as the Ancients had conceived of 
it, came to be looked upon with some suspicion. The moral and 
intellectual independence of the Sage, his determination to see and 
judge and know for himself, instead of submitting to the authority 
of Church and tradition, was thought to be dangerous, even heretical. 

In our own day, when Christianity in turn lost the exclusive 
empire it once possessed over the hearts and minds of Western 
mankind, we begin to look back once more to the ideal of the 
Ancients—an ideal which in the East has never lost its influence. 
But we see it as it were in a new perspective. We begin to’ suspect 
that the highest type of human being would combine the features of 
the Stoic or Neoplatonic Sage and the Christian Saint. We suspect 
that true wisdom is impossible without devotion and humility ; and 
that humility and devotion, on their side, are incomplete unless 
wisdom is added to them. Indeed, it turns out that this is just what 
has been maintained all along in the Eastern tradition, at least in its 
Vedantist and Mahayanist forms. 

But although our interest in the ideal of the Wise Man has thus 
been revived, we find that in the meantime the word “‘ wisdom ” has 
almost dropped out of use among us ; and if we ask ourselves what 
wisdom is, we find it hard to give an answer. 

It is clear that wisdom is not the same as /earning. We all know 
that a very learned man may lack wisdom in the affairs of this world. 
The French philosopher Malebranche makes fun of the learned 
scholars of his own day who knew all about the geography of Ancient 
Persia, but could not find the way from Paris to Versailles ; and such 

ple exist still in every university. But a very learned man may also 
lack wisdom in more important matters than these. The poet 
Coleridge was a very learned man ; but he was not a wise man. He 
did not “ know how to live.” On the other hand, a wise man need 
not be learned at all; he may even be illiterate. There is a story of 

1 The author of this article, who wishes to remain anonymous, is a distinguished British 
philosopher. 
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a poor negro woman who, when asked why she was so serene in all 
circumstances, good and bad, replied, “I wear life like a loose 
garment.” Her answer suggests strongly that she had wisdom ; 
but we may safely guess that she had little learning, or none, and had 
not read the works of the philosophers. 

But although wisdom 1s easily distinguished from learning, its 
relation to intelligence is not so clear. We might be inclined to think 
that a wise man is just a man who is more intelligent than others are 
about certain important matters. On the other hand, we also think 
that wisdom is an attribute of the “whole man” and not of his 
intellect only ; character somehow enters into it, as well as intellect. 
Further, are there not occasions when the wise man appears to be 
unintelligent, or even stupid, at least in the eyes of the world? When 
clever people argue this way and that, he keeps silence. When 
opportunities come to him for promoting his own advantage, he does 
not use them. Socrates, for example, when he had been condemned 
to death, was given the opportunity of escaping from prison, but he 
refused to take it. 

At this point it will be well to distinguish between intelligence in 
general and practical intelligence, the power of choosing effective 
means for the attaining of our ends. It might be suggested that 
though wisdom is not to be equated with intelligence in general, yet 
it is identical with practical intelligence. But further reflection, 
I believe, will convince us that this is not so. For practical intelligence 
is ethically neutral. It may be used for bad ends as well as for good. 
In Shakespeare’s play Othello there is only one character who displays 
great practical intelligence : and he is the villain, Iago. But although 
he displayed the utmost skill in choosing the most effective means 
for his end, nobody would call him wise. Everyone would say that 
Othello himself, whom he so skilfully deceived, was far neater to 
wisdom than he. 

Could it then be said that a wise man is a man of practical intelligence 
whose ends are good? This would be nearer the truth. When we 
are perplexed as to what we should do, either for our own interest 
ot for that of other people, we go to the wise man for an answer. 
In Aristotle’s words, he can tell us “‘ which things should be preferred 
to which.” And this he can do whether the choice concerns means 
or ends. He can tell us which means are most effective for a given end. 
But he can also tell us which ends are most worth pursuing, and which 
of two goods is the greater ; he helps us to put ia things first. He 
knows better than other men what true welfare consists in (whether 
it be his own or his neighbour’s), and what means are most effective 
for attaining it. 

I think that this, as far as it goes, would be a true account of 
practical wisdom (as Aristotle called it), and perhaps, when we use the 
word “ wisdom” nowadays, it is most often this practical wisdom 
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that we have in mind. But it is clear that the Ancients meant more 
by “ wisdom ” than this when they said that wisdom was the highest 
good, and the Eastern thinkers likewise. Certainly, they meant some- 
thing of which practical wisdom was a patt, or a necessary con- 
sequence. But practical wisdom was not the whole of it. In their 
view, the wise man’s power of knowing “ which things should be 
preferred to which ”—his understanding of the scale of values (as we 
should nowadays say), both means and ends—was derived from or 
grounded in something deeper, something which goes beyond the 
sphere of action altogether, and illuminates it, as it were, from above. 
What was this deeper or higher kind of wisdom, of which practical 
wisdom is only a consequence? 

We may come somewhere near it if we say that the wise man is a 
man who has a philosophy, an outlook on the world; and his 
judgments about matters of action, whether they concern means or 
ends, are made in the light of this. It would seem, then, that wisdom— 
the fundamental or higher wisdom—has something to do with 
theoretical intelligence, with the use of intelligence not for guidance 
in matters of action, but for the acquisition of knowledge. For 
surely philosophy falls within the domain of theoretical intelligence, 
if anything does? Aristotle indeed identified the highest wisdom with 
the unhindered exercise of theoretical intelligence. Yet we cannot 
help reflecting that the wise man is something more than an intel- 
lectual. Indeed, he need not be an intellectual at all; and it may even 
seem that intellectuality (in our day at least) is actually a hindrance to 
the attainment of true wisdom, which comes more easily to the 
simple. Certainly wisdom is not the same thing as mere cleverness 
ot quickness of wit. As we have said, when clever people argue, the 
wise man is often silent. The words of the poet, “The rest may reason 
and welcome, ’tis we musicians know,” certainly apply to wise men, 
whether or not they are true of musicians. We reflect also that the 
greatest of all the teachers who have appeared in our Western world, 
and the wisest, Christ himself, preferred parables to syllogisms. ‘Thus 
when we say that the wise man is a man who “ has a philosophy ” we 
do not mean that he is a philosopher. 

It seems then that the relation between true wisdom and 
theoretical intelligence is not an easy one to understand. To get 
further light on it, let us try to consider the matter at a somewhat 
deeper level. What is intelligence? It is the power of thinking. But 
what is thinking, and how does it differ from other forms of cognition 
or awareness? The question is important, especially for us in this 
present age of Western history. The Western world (though less so 
in English-speaking countries than in others) is inclined to think 
that intelligence is the distinctive feature of Man. Aristotle defined 
Man as a “ rational animal,” that is, a living being endowed with 
intelligence ; and Western thinkers, though they may distinguish 
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Self from body, still tend to identify Self with intelligence. This 
identification seems to be a mistake, and is perhaps the ultimate 
source of many of the evils which afflict our civilization. The 
intelligence is not the Self. It is an instrument or organ which the 
Self uses: the most important of all instruments, more important 
even than the physical body, but still only an instrument. We must 
try neither to under-rate it nor over-rate it, and for this purpose we 
must try, if we can, to understand its value. Only so shall we succeed 
in distinguishing it clearly from our true Self, whose instrument it is, 
and only so shall we be able to know how wisdom and intelligence - 
are related to each other. ) 9 : 

Intelligence is a form of cognition, a way of being aware of things. 
How does it differ from other forms of awareness, from sensation or 
imagination at the one end, or from self-consciousness and spiritual 
intuition at the other? The difference, I would suggest, is this: 
Intelligence, or thinking, is awareness by means of symbols. The symbols 
may be of any sort, ranging from crude mental pictures to the highly 
abstract and technical symbols used in Algebra and other forms of 
Pure Mathematics. But the most important symbols of all are words, 
whether spoken or written or uttered mentally to ourselves. We shall 
not be far wrong if we say that intelligence (or “ mind ” as we some- 
times call it) is the word-using part of us. It is not for nothing that 
in the Ancient Greek world—the prototype, so to speak, of our 
modern Western world—the word “logos ” meant both word and 
thought. 

By means of words—and other symbols—the range of our 
consciousness is enormously extended. By their help, and not without 
it, we ate able to be aware of what is absent. Our consciousness is no 
longer confined to that small fragment of the world which is actually 
present to our senses. By the use of symbols we can become aware of 
the remote past and the remote future, and of far distant parts of the 
world. By means of verbal descriptions we can even bring before 
our minds the merely possible as well as the actual; and we can 
contemplate things and persons and events which never have existed 
at all and never will exist, fictitious entities and imaginary worlds. 
In short, by means of the intelligence—the symbol-using part of us— 
we ate freed from the parish-pump existence of the lower animals, 
who can only see what is under their noses, and for whom there is 
no past and no future, no. possibilities distinct from the actual. 
Moreover, by means of symbols (especially words) each of us can 
use the experiences of other people to supplement his own, and so 
acquire a width of knowledge which extends vastly beyond the range 
of his own observation and memory. Finally, it is upon intelligence— 
upon the power of using symbols—that the autonomy of the human 
being largely depends, his power of self-determination or choice. 
For thanks to the use of symbols, we are able to guide our lives in 
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the light of things which are remote from us in time and space, and 
are delivered in some degtee from slavery to our immediate sensible 
environment. 

Thus if we under-rate intelligence, as some religious oo do, 
we shall make a great mistake. It is the most valuable of all instru- 
ments, without which human life—as distinct from the life of the 
lower animals-—would be quite impossible.. But we must not over-rate 
it either. The powers of this instrument are indeed wonderful, and 
are wonderful the more we reflect upon them. But its limitations 
ate no less great. The most important of them is that it cannot be 
used jn vacuo. It must have material on which to work. For a symbol— 
whether word, or picture, or gesture, or algebraical sign—is something 
which has meaning.. But no symbol has meaning in itself. It must 
derive its meaning from elsewhere, from direct expetience of some 
sort, whether from sense-perception or introspection, or from other 
and higher forms of direct experience. Apart from this reference to 
direct experience, our words are mere noises or empty counters ; and 
then, however skilfully we manipulate them, they do not increase 
out knowledge in the least. 

To sum up the matter in a parable: Intelligence has wings, and 
can fly to the ends of the world. But it cannot grow those wings for 
itself. It must borrow them from elsewhere, from direct experience. 
Otherwise it cannot fly at all. 

Now the symbols which most men use take their meaning ex- 
clusively from two sorts of direct experience, from sense-perception 
on the one hand and from introspection (the lower self-consciousness) 
on the other. Therefore, however widely their intelligence may range 
in time or in space, however deeply it may penetrate into the minute 
structure of the physical world—even if they are Newtons or Darwins 
or Einsteins—it is still limited by the limitations of its starting-point. 
Whatever such a man conceives of, however remote or minute, he 
still has to conceive of it in terms of the a ot introspectible. 
As David Hume put it, all his ideas are derived from his impressions ; 
and the only “ impressions ” he takes account of are those of sensation 
and introspection. And it is vain to hope that such an intelligence 
can escape from its limitations by the path of deductive argument, 
whether of the scientific or of the metaphysical sort. For all argument 
requires premises ; and the only premises which such an intelligence 
can use ate derived ultimately from sense-perception or introspection, 
since these are the only premises which it can understand. However 
far the thought of such a man may range, with whatever subtlety or 

rtinacity, it must still move always upon the same plane. And if 

e tries to transcend that plane by argument (as in the classical 
“proofs of the existence of God ’’) his atguments will always be 
inconclusive. For at the very point at which he begins to use symbols 
which can no longer be “cashed” by perceptual or introspective 
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experience, his symbols become mere empty counters and, quite 
literally, he no longer knows what he is talking about. 

Now we can begin to see how the wise man both resembles and 
differs from the people we call intellectuals, and how he has a 
philosophy and yet is not a philosopher. . 

The wise man uses his intelligence, like others ; he would not be 
a human being if he did not. But he also knows, without needing 
to be taught, that it has its limitations ;-and therefore he uses it 
differently from other men. For one thing, he realises that there are 
other forms of direct experience besides sense-perception and that 
lower self-consciousness which we call introspection. He knows 
that there is also the higher Self-consciousness, and that there is 
spiritual or mystical awareness in its various degrees. Thus the 
symbols which 4e uses take their meaning not merely from one 
limited type of direct experience, but from the whole range of direct 
experience, from sense-perception at the one end to mystical experi- 
ence at the other. Hence words like “ spirit” or “ Christian love ” 
ot “ eternal life” have a clear and full meaning for him, whereas to 
others they are little more than empty counters. For he knows 
directly the experience which they stand for. To use the same vulgar 
analogy as before, he is able to “cash” those symbols, whereas - 
others have to use them on a purely “ credit ” basis. 

That is why the wise man often keeps silence when the intellectuals 
of this world put forward their arguments and counter-arguments 
in the great philosophical debate which has gone on across the 
centuries from Socrates’ day to our own. If neither party knows its 
own meaning, how can he agree or disagree with either? And yet 
when he does speak, those who have ears to hear find that his words 
go to the root of the matter. 

This too explains how it is that he has a philosophy though he is 
not a ame: He has reached the philosophet’s goal, but he 
has reached it by quite another route, as it were by a short cut behind 
the scenes. What they argue about he understands by direct experi- 
ence. And whereas their arguments are bound to be inconclusive, 
because their intelligence—however powerful on its own plane—is 
limited by the narrowness of their direct experience, he is free from 
such limitations ; and so he attains easily and without effort what 
they laboriously but unsuccessfully search for. 

One last remark: It may be (the wisest men themselves seem to 
say so) that there are forms of direct experience so high or so deep 
that words and other symbols have no application to them at all. If 
this be so, those experiences are beyond the scope of intelligence 
altogether ; at the very most, they can only be spoken about in nega- 
tions—neti, neti, “ not this,” “not this.” To say the same thing in 
another way : the use of words and other symbols, and therefore the 
use of intelligence, seems to be bound up with the distinction between 
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subject and object. Whenever symbols are used, there is a distinction 
between the thinker and that about which he thinks. All use of symbols, 
and therefore all intelligence, even the highest, is essentially dualistic. 
Thus if there are types of experience in which the subject-object 
dualism has no place (and the wisest men seem to say that there are) 
the intelligence, the symbol-using part of us, can gain no foothold 
there. In that region the wisest of men, even though he speaks with 
the tongues of men and of angels, can only keep silence. 








POETRY AND POVERTY IN THE 
ANCIENT WORLD : 


By 
A. N. MARLOW 


Lecturer in Classics, University of Manchester 


ALL economists agree on the first three or four needs of man, but 
not all can say which comes first. Yet the Persian poet Ibn Sukkara 
must have been right to begin with shelter. Place a man in dire need 
or extremity and what is his first object? Not a purse, or a cloak, 
but shelter, from the cold or a blow or from justice or a cruel enemy 
or military service or pain. Even in daily life a man must have some 
place in his mind to which he can retreat, or it is of no use to search 
for labour. Nowadays towns afford such things in plenty. If it rains 
a man enters a public house or Woolworth’s or a covered way where 
he can gaze at shop windows, or reads the newspapers at a library 
ot even enters a church, this latter not often. A man must also know 
how he is going to spend the night, and even if he has a purse that is 
the first way in which he spends money when he reaches a strange town. 

This frailty and seeking after walle, this struggle for safety on 
the thin surface of life, this warding off of the abyss, has left its mark 
on all history and literature. In the beginning of history Homer, 
ort the rhapsodists who are called by his name, made the poems 
about Troy of which the I/ad and the Odyssey can still be read, and 
declaimed them as they wandered over Greece and Ionia. By this 
means they were able to see the cities and know the minds of men, 
and obtain shelter at the court of some king or chieftain. That is 
why the poems have been called aristocratic, because they were made 
to interest the local Agamemnon and secure shelter for the writer. 
The whole scene is drawn by the bard himself : 


“A herald came near leading the faithful singer, whom the muse loved well, 
and gave him good and evil : his eyesight she took away, but gave him sweet 
song ; Pontonoos placed for him a silver-studded throne in the midst of the 
banqueters, setting him by a large pillar. And down from pegs the herald 
hung the piercing-sweet lyre, there above his head, and guided him to it 
with his hands ; and placed by him a basket and a beautiful table, and by his 
side a bowl of wine, to drink when his heart should prompt him. And they 
put forth their hand to the dishes that lay ready before them. Now when 
they had put away their desire for food and drink the muse constrained the 
singer to sing the deeds of men, the song whose fame spread to the breadth 
of heaven.” (Od. 8, 62-74). 
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We probably owe to this simple abstinence from possessions and 
to this wandering the knowledge of ordinary happenings, the extensive 
acquaintance with the smallest things that can be seen in a countryside, 
qualities in which Homer is unequalled. When you abstain from any 
possession beyond shelter for the next night, if you are of a sensuous 
nature you make your wealth and treasure out of what your senses 
and the fresh air bring to ou. Thus ordinary things such as trees 
and animals and flowers and pots and pans and smells and clothes 
and men and cities begin to seem wonderful in themselves, and when 
you describe them you impart a vigorous freshness to your descrip- 
tion: your words are few and painfully sought and seem to be 
projections of the very qualities which they describe. This is pre- 
eminently so in the similes. In a single book there is one comparing 
the boat of Odysseus on the sea to thistledown,' another comparing 
his scraping together of a covering of leaves to a man getting together 
the ashes of a dying fire,? another revealing a keen observation of 
the habits of jellyfish*—but there is no need to string them out. Most 
literature written by wanderers has this freshness as if we were in 
the very presence of nature. Of course, if the wanderer was not skilled 
in minstrelsy or had no other skill with which to gain men’s goodwill, 
his lot was Nntids indeed. The poems of Homer show no sympathy 
with the lotless man: he is always most to be pitied of mortal men, 
Odyssey II. 490 shows how he was regarded: in seeking for some 
comparison to express his hatred of the underworld Achilles seizes 
on “ the lotless man,” as the type of the worst misery on earth. 
When Odysseus returns to his home in disguise Eurymachus offers 
to let him work at planting trees and making stone walls, in return 
for shelter and the other bare necessities of life. The two tasks were 
beneath a regular slave. Whatever he did, whether he begged of 
robbed or joined an army, the wanderer was an Ishmael,’ “outside 
all brotherhood and all binding customs and all hearths.” Soci 
had no place for him. “ And he will be a wild man; his hand wi 
be against every man, and every man’s hand on him ; and he shall 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren” for he cannot escape the 

triarchal organization round him.’ Hesiod writes as a man who 
er to make the best of the least. He may have written his poem 
about farming in the long idle periods of a wet winter, He agrees 
with Ibn Sukkara about the first necessity, naming three and placing 
a dwelling first : 

** A house, a wife and an ox to plough, and to have made money ready in 
the house—ask you for nought beside, lest it be denied you, and you fall 
into want, and the seasons change and your work be wasted.” (Works and 
Days, 405 £.) 


10d. 5. 328-30. 20d. 5. 486-91. 3.Od. 5. 432-5. 
4 Od. 18. 357. 5 I. 9. 63. 6 Gen. xvi. 12. 
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Aristotle uses the order of these needs on which to base his deduc- 
tion of the city-state from the house,’ one of the first principles of 
economics. Thucydides also begins his history with the scattered 
nature of Athens before the sixth century, and shows how the early 
Greeks stayed in one place just long enough to sow and reap a single 
harvest, being too unsettled to build houses or remain in one place 
together. 

There are two very similar pictures, one in Alcaeus, the other in 
Xenophanes, of a poet shutting out the winter and making merry. 
In both it is the shelter that is first. Alcaeus needs wine too, and 
some of the other things mentioned by Ibn Sukkara : 


“ Zeus rains and from heaven is a great storm, and the streams of water 
are frozen. . . . Down with the storm, pile up the fire and mix sweet wine 
unstintedly, and set a soft garland round your brows.” 


The fifth-century Athenian lived in a house that was nothing more 
than a roof for him when night or winter came. It is not absolutely 
certain whether his love of intercourse with his friends made him 
neglectful of home comforts or whether the cold bareness of his 
home made him eager to spend most of his time in the market place. 
Probably each cause acted on him, for having neglected his home for 
the market place he would find the former less desirable. 

“TI never spend my time indoors,” says the typical Athenian in 
Xenophon, “my wife is quite able to manage the household by 
herself,” and he went out cheerfully to spend his day in the fields, or 
the market place, or the wrestling ground, or the law courts, or the 
assembly, or wherever else duty or pleasure called him. All the chief 
institutions of Greek life took place in the open. The Greek was 
seldom at home. He only used his house for sleeping and eating. 

But supposing it rained? Every self-respecting city provided for 
that by the erection of colonnades or covered walks, similar to those 
put up in some of our watering-places to-day. 

The Greek house was cold, having no heating system, dark and 
draughty because there were no windows, and governed by the 
housewife in whose presence men could not talk with ease about 
things near to their hearts : the city, sophistry, poetry 

In a way then it was because the Greeks provided themselves with 
nothing but the minimum of shelter that we have their athletics, 
their endless speculations that men still find more worth knowing 
than other philosophical systems, their ideal of 16 xowdv out of which 
grew democracy, and the perpetual presence in the background of 
their poetry of the skies and the sun and moon and stars and moun- 
tains. Towards the end of Greek literature we find an epigram which 


1 Pol. 1252B 9-31. 2 Fr. 99 Lobel. 
3 Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, p. 1. 
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expresses this inability to find sustenance in life apart from contem- 
plation of these things : 


“‘ How might one escape thee, O life, without dying? for thy sorrows are 
numberless, and neither escape nor endurance is easy. For sweet indeed are 
thy beautiful things of nature, earth, sea, stars, the orbs of moon and sun ; 
but all else fears and pains, and though one have a good thing befall him, 
there succeeds it an answering Nemesis.”! 


This feeling is present in all Greek poetry aud is often expressed 
from Theognis onwards. 

With Plato and Aristotle we meet shelter of another sort—the 
shelter of a patron or court. Without this refuge we might not have 
had the works of either, for those who have to fight for bread rarely 
have time to systematize philosophy or science. Athens having been 
defeated, Plato’s wish for a city-state was frustrated and he took both 
physical and intellectual shelter. At the court of Syracuse, in 387 and 
again with the younger Dionysius in 367, he was welcomed and 
allowed to try out his political theories. They failed. He took refuge 
in describing an ideal city in the Laws, a child of his fifth-century 
ideals undisturbed by the mass in the market place. 

Aristotle was tutor to Alexander the Great and in that royal shelter 
pursued his studies, needing not to concern himself about outside 
things such as want. Here began the life of the sheltered scholar, 
which developed into the enormous institutions of scholars at 
Alexandria in the Hellenistic age, when hundreds of poor but gifted 
Greeks took refuge in the munificence of the Ptolemies and continued 
their studies, contenting themselves with the meanest of living so 
long as they could work at the library. Other civilizations and periods 
of history have since seen the same thing happen. The poet whose 
lines are quoted at the beginning of this article seems to have thrown 
himself on the bounty of the caliph of Baghdad; and in G. Le 
Strange’s book Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate ate to be found 
glowing descriptions of the wealth of the colleges of that city at 
about the time of the Norman conquest. In Europe scholars have 
usually fared rather worse, and in her delightful book The Wandering 
Scholars Helen Waddell devotes most of the space to descriptions of 
the courage and endurance of those who wandered footsore and 
hungry over the continent, seeking the shelter of one monastery 
after another, their only desire being to keep their bodies alive in 
order that they might study the manuscripts of classical authors to 
be found at the monasteries. 

The spirit of devotion to knowledge is not dead even to-day, and 
there must be many even in this machine-ridden age who sacrifice 
preferment and wealth to win for themselves an understanding of 
ancient life and scholarship. (Matthew Arnold’s Scholar-gipsy is a 


1 Aesopus, Anth. Pal. x. 123 (tr. Mackail). 
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type of all those proud men who prefer the loneliness of poverty to 
a life dragged out at some occupation which they hate, and which 
while paying them money robs their souls). 

There is another great group of men who have given up all desire 
for possession, but whose motive for doing so is to attract attention 
rather than to pursue knowledge; who have not the quiet diligence 
of the scholar, so beautifully expressed by Bernard of Chartres : 

mens humilis, studium quaerendi, vita quieta, 
scrutinium tacitum, paupertas, aliena terra, 
haec reserare solent multis obscura legendo 


(“ A lowly spirit, a zeal for inquiry, a tranquil life, a silent scrutiny, 
poverty, a foreign land, these things are wont to unlock for many 
things hidden in reading”), but who follow with all the force of 
their genius, as Gilbert Murray says of Diogenes, a line of conduct 
which makes them amongst the best-known men of their time. These 
are the prophets and the philosophers, now much discredited but 
even yet to be found, who make their bed in the wilderness. Elijah 
is the greatest exponent of this way of life in the Old Testament, 
and John the Baptist in the New. “ His mete was honeysoukis and 
hony of the wode”! is the first English translation of Matt. itl. 4, 
and vividly expresses the way of life of these fierce men, whose force 
of character seemed to glory in self-mortification and in the rejection 
of comfort. Even Jesus was profoundly affected by the tradition of 
homeless prophets that led down to the Baptist. He went himself 
into the wilderness for a long period to try to find in its barren fast- 
nesses the communion with God which these prophets had established; 
and it was the main part of his teaching that worldly care and thought 
for the morrow must be abandoned. He himself pointed out that he 
had no home, though his loving followers gave him all the shelter 
and the care that they could. Renan in his Vie de Jésus? has drawn a 
fascinating picture of the quiet, sunny open-air life led by Jesus and 
his followers in the early part of his ministry, when he drew his lessons 
about treasure in heaven and the ease of the flowers of the field and 
the quiet security of a life placed under the wings of God: “ for thou 
hast been+a shelter for me, and a strong tower from the enemy.”? 
Sometimes towards the end the disciples were in the plight of the 
poor in the tremendous twenty-fourth chapter of Job: “ They are 
wet with the showers of the mountains, and embrace the rock for 
want of a shelter,”* but the calm confidence of Jesus that not even the 
next night’s roof matters has left its mark on the history of thought. 
It led to the repulsive starkness of Simeon Stylites on the one hand, 
and on the other to the charming literature of wanderlust and the 
open air; to Stevenson and to Borrow and Thoreau. 

Our hermits have not preserved the superhuman sweetness, sanity 


1 Wycliffe’s version. 2 Chapters X and XI. 3 Ps. LXI. 3. 4yv. 8. 
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and strength of Jesus. Diogenes reduced poverty to a thing of 
coarseness and filth, a caricature of humanity, and it is not to Diogenes 
that men will ever turn for help. in life. The counterpart of this 
Ebionitic teaching of Jesus is in the song of Shakespeare : 


“ Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the white bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 


Climate plays a large part in determining the attitude to a wandering 
life. Here in England there is everything to be said in summer and 
winter for being out of doors as much as possible, but the weather is 
so changeable that only those who are forced to do so spend long 
periods away from a house, and we need more solid food than they 
do in Mediterranean countries, Thete the life of the nomadic shepherd 
has always had something idyllic about it since Theocritus and 
Vergil wrote their magical verses, and the Bible has lent a sanctity 
of its own to the shepherd’s life. While we with our aggressively 
social civilization look upon the lonely wanderer as weak and 
eccentric he has often been held in high esteem in those warmer 
climes, and his life has been infused with a strangely alluring charm : 


“ Sit down by this high-foliaged voiceful pine that rustles her branches 
beneath the western breezes, and beside my chattering waters Pan’s pipe 
shall bring drowsiness down on thy enchanted eyelids.”! 

“* Naiads and chill cattle-pastures, tell to the bees when they come on their 
springtide way, that old Leucippus perished on a winter’s night, setting 
snares for scampering hares, and no longer is the tending of the hives dear 
to him; but the pastoral dells mourn sore for him who dwelt with the 
mountain peak for neighbour.”? 


These are two out of many scores of epigrams of equal sweetness 
on the same theme in the Greek Anthology. Living in the open and 
seeking shelter is not a sordid thing fit for despised tramps, but one 
of the two ways of conquering the world; nor does it become a 
sour ot embittered way. We ought to be more grateful than we have 
ever been to quiet, sweet natures like W. H. Davies, who in a wild 
and whirling world preserved an ancient peace and sanity by persist- 
ently and quietly living for beauty in nature, and refusing to allow 
the example of his richer and lesser contemporaries to turn him aside 
from his quietness and simplicity. 


1 Plato, App. Plan. 13 (tr. Mackail). 
2 Anon., Anth. Pal. vii. 717 (tt. Mackail). 
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THE urbane and lucid essay on “The Present Relations between 
Eastern and Western Philosophy,” which Prof. H. H. Price has 
contributed to the April 1955 issue of this journal, will have been 
welcomed by many. The mutual incomprehension of Eastern and 
Western philosophy, both still full of vitality, has often been deplored. 
If they could be brought together in a fruitful symbiosis, both would 
probably gain something. In this article I intend to continue the 
ones at the point where Prof. Price left it off. His essay contrasted 
a Western philosophy, looking outward, asking questions concerned 
with scientific knowledge, with an Eastern philosophy, looking 
inwards, concerning itself with the “deep yet dazzling darkness ” 
of the mystical consciousness. The analysis was then concluded with 
the observation that Western philosophers have unduly restricted the 
field of their professional interests, and that their conception of 
experience is a narrow one. This is, indeed, the thin end of the wedge, 
and I now propose to insert it a little further. 

If there is even no contact between “ empiricist”? European 
philosophy on the one side, and that of the Vedanta and Mahayana 
on the other, it is, I suggest, because they presuppose two different 
systems of practice—science the one, yogic meditation the other. 
Each of these has its own rules and aims. They are the unquestioned 
foundations of these two 7 of philosophy, since from the outset 
all philosophers must take for granted some set of practices which 
they regard both as efficacious and as avenues to worthwhile reality. 

It is, of course, essential to grasp clearly the difference between 
sets of practices, or “ bags of tricks” which produce certain results, 
and the theoretical superstructures which try to justify, explain and 
systematize them. The techniques concetn what happens when this 
or that is done. The theories deal with the reasons why that should 
be so, and the meaning of what happens. However gullible and 
credulous human beings may be about speculative tenets, about 
practical issues they are all equally hard-headed, and unlikely to 
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persuade themselves over any length of time that some technique 
“ works ” when it does not. 

Yogic meditation, to begin with, demands that certain things 
should be done. There are the well-known breathing exercises, 
which must be performed in certain definite bodily postures. Certain 
foods and drugs must be avoided. One must renounce nearly all 
eee possessions, and shun the company of others. After a pro- 
onged period of physical drill has made the body ready for the tasks 
ahead, and after some degree of contentment with the conditions of 
a solitary, beggarly and homeless life has been achieved, the mind is 
then at last capable of doing its proper yogic work. This consists 
in systematically withdrawing attention from the objects of the senses. 
And what could be the aim and outcome of this act of sustained 
introversion—so strikingly dramatized by Bodhidarma sitting for 9 
yeats cross-legged and immobile in front of a grey wall? There is 
full fs page among all the adepts of Yoga, whatever their theo- 
logical or philosophical differences, that these practices result in a 
state of inward tranquillity (sematha). 

Many of our contemporaries have imprisoned themselves in what 
they describe as “ commonsense,” and in addition they quite gratuit- 
ously assume, as “ self-evident,” that all the contents of mental life 
are derived from contact with external sense-data. They are therefore 
convinced that the radical withdrawal from those sense-data can lead 
to nothing but some kind of vague vacuity, almost indistinguishable 
from sleep or a.coma. More than commonsense is needed to discover 
that it leads to a state which the Indian yogis, who under the influence 
of Sanskrit grammar were almost obsessed with a desire for termino- 
logical precision, have, deliberately and consistently, called one of 
tranquillity, full of ease, bliss and happiness. Likewise for a pygmy 
the native intellectual endowment with which his own culture has 
provided him is not enough to discover how it is that hard, black 
coal can be changed into bright light within an electric bulb. There 
is ultimately only one way open to those who do not believe the 
accounts of the yogis. They will have to repeat the er eegeresominn 
the forest, not the laboratory—they will have to do what the yogis 
say should be done, and see what happens then. Until this is done, 
disbelief is quite idle, and on a level with a pygmy’s disbelief in 
Battersea power-station, maintained by a stubborn refusal to leave 
the Congo basin and to see for himself whether it exists and what it 
does. In other words, it seems to me quite unworthy of educated 
people to deny that there exists a series of technical practices, known 
as Yoga, which, if applied intelligently according to the rules, pro- 
duces a state of tranquillity. . 

So much about the technical substructure. The ideological super- 
structure, in its turn, consists of a number of theoretical systems, by 
no means all the same. Theologically they are Hindu, Buddhist or 
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Jain. Some are atheistic, some polytheistic, others again henotheistic. 
Philosophically some, like Samkhya and Abhidarma, are pluralistic, 
others, like Vedanta and Madhyamikas, monistic. The two best- 
known monistic systems, again, seem to be diametrically opposed in 
their most fundamental tenets—the one claiming that the (atman) 
is the only reality, the other that it is just the absence of a self 
(nairatmya) which distinguishes true reality from false appearance. 

On closer study these disagreements do, however, turn out to be 
fairly superficial. All these “ yogic” philosophies differ less among 
themselves than they differ from the non-yogic ones. They not 
only agree that yogic practices are valid, but in addition they 
postulate that these practices are the avenues to the most worthwhile 
knowledge of true reality, as well as the foundation of the most 
praiseworthy conduct. As the source of ultimate certainty the yogic 
vision requires itself no justification. Only in a state of yogic 
receptivity are we fit and able to become the recipients of ultimate 
truth. Observations made in any other condition refer to an illusory 
world, largely false and fabricated, which cannot provide a standard 
for judging the deliverance of the yogic consciousness. | 

A closely analogous situation prevails in Western Europe with 
regard to science. In this field we can alse distinguish between the 
technology itself and its theoretical developments. The prestige of 
the scientific approach among our modern philosophers seems to me 
entirely due to its applications. If this were not so, if it had been the 
cogency of scientific reasoning which had impressed itself upon them, 
we should find more ample evidence of it in their writings. Never 
yet has their leader, Prof. Ay>r, been known to refer to any scientific 
fact not already familiar to fourth-term public schoolboys. Most of 
his cogitations seem to concern such commonsense objects as cats 
and tables, and they presuppose no other knowledge than that of 
genteel linguistic usage. 

What, however, has impressed Prof. Ayer and his followers is the 
observation that, as a result of science, considerable changes have 
recently occurred in material objects. Although by no means “ more 
enduring than brass,” the monuments to science are none the less 
rather imposing. Acres of masonry, countless machines of startling 
efficiency, travel speeded up, masses of animals wiped out, illnesses 
shortened, deaths postponed or accelerated—what more do we need? 
This scientific method demonstrably “works,” though not in the 
sense that it increases our “ tranquillity ”—far from it. All that it 
does is to increase “‘ man’s ” power to control “ his ” material enviton- 
ment. In the words of Prof. Price, science is “ the understanding 
of physical nature and the application of that understanding for the 
‘improvement of man’s estate’.” The aim of scientific technology 
is unlimited power, unlimited in the sense that by itself it places no 
limitations, moral or otherwise, on the range of its conquests. Very 
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little notice would probably be taken of the thought-constructions 
of our scientists if it were not for their impressive practical results. 
Dean Swift’s Voyage to Laputa would then voice the general attitude, 
including that of the majority of philosophers. 

Scientists are, of course, well known to disclaim any preoccupation 
with power. They rather like to represent themselves as a body of 
people driven along by boundless curiosity to search for “ truth” 
and to acquire disinterested “ knowledge,” and they are somewhat 
reluctant to be judged by the fruits of that “ knowledge.” No justice 
can here be done to this objection. Even if it were founded on sound 
observation and supported by a valid psychological analysis of this 
curious factor of “ curiosity,” it would be rather rash to assume that 
scientists, unlike everybody else, can be trusted with a correct 
appreciation of their own motives. There may very well be some 
distortion by rationalization, and guilt feelings may prompt this new 
race of Torquemadas to find solace in handing some of their work 
over to the secular arm. Be that as it may, the conscious motives 
of some isolated scientists are one thing, the prestige of science among 


. philosophers another. If a philosopher assures us that all the “ real” 
‘knowledge we possess is due to science, that science alone gives us 
““ news about the universe ””—what can have led him to such a belief? 


It can only be the practical results which have dazzled him, the 
enormous increase in power which has sprung from the particular 
kind of knowledge scientists have evolved. Without it, what would 
all these scientific theories be? A pipe-dream, an airy bubble, a 
diversion of otherwise unoccupied mathematicians, a fanciful mirage 
on a level with Alice in Wonderland. 

As with Yoga, the bare technology is also here clothed in numerous 
theories, hypotheses, concepts, and philosophical systems, capable of 
considerable disagreement among themselves. But all scientific 
philosophies agree that scientific research, based on the experimental 
observation of external objects', is the key to all worth-while 
knowledge, and to a rational mode of life. 

In the course of its history, mankind has hit on quite a variety of 
techniques. Each one seems to have been discovered in one particular 
civilization, from there to spread to other parts of the earth. In this 
way, Yoga originated in India, and wherever else it is found it has 
been brought in from there. The scientific control over nature has, 
in its more developed forms, originated in Northern Europe, and 
wherever else it is found it has come from there.? These two are 
most unlikely to exhaust the possibilities open to the human mind. 
A closer study of Shamanism and Taoism, for instance, would 
probably reveal some substratum of fact beneath much phantastic 


1 The data of introspection have given rise to much uneasiness in this scheme of things. The 
most logical solution seems to be that of Behaviourism, which transforms even psychic events 
into external objects. ‘ 

2 There is, of course, Greece, India and China. But this is only a short article. 
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speculation, some verifiable technique, some goal, both desirable and 
realizable. For reasons of space I must confine myself to just one 
more example, which is not only fairly well documented, but also 
provides us with a third intelligible goal. The technique of astrolagy 
was discovered in Babylonia, and, whatever may have been its theo- 
retical superstructure in the Euphrates valley, on reaching the Greek 
world it became one of the chief formative influences of Stoic 
philosophy. The raw technique of astrology consists in working 
out certain correlations between the position of the stars at a certain 
time, and the life of individuals and social groups. Philosophers 
like the Stoics, Neo-Platonists, and their academically less respectable 
successors, then elaborated varying theories trying to explain how 
these correlations were possible, and what they meant. But what was 
the goal of this astrological technique? It certainly did not aim at 
control—for it would be “impiety to take captive an unwilling 
universe.”? Nor was there behind it a desire to withdraw into the 
tranquil selfless Self of Yoga. In its essence, astrology aims at 
establishing between man and his surroundings a harmony based on 
his knowledge of the celestial influences and cosmic forces as outlined 
in a horoscope drawn up by traditional rules. He would be a bold 
man, far exceeding the evidence available to him, who would cate- 
gorically deny that this system “worked” in the sense that its 
applications did actually lead to a life in harmony with the cosmos. 

But though I were to speak with the tongues of angels, my 
“empiricist ” friends will continue to shrug their shoulders at the 
mention of non-scientific techniques. As professed “ humanists ” 
they might be expected to have a greater faith in the depth and 
breadth of the human spirit and of its modalities. As “ empiricists ” 
they might have a more catholic notion of “ experience,” orf as 
“ positivists ” a clearer conception of what is, and what is not, a 
“ verifiable ” fact. And even as “ scientists ” they ought to have some 
doubts as to whether the world of sense-bound consciousness is 
really the whole of reality. But alas, a staggering hypertrophy of 
the critical faculties has choked all the other virtues. 

A long book would be needed to buttress my argument against all 
possible objections, and to remove all possible misunderstandings. 
But if there is any substance at all in it, then contemporary empiricist 
and positivist philosophers, in their exclusive reliance on scientific 
knowledge, ate guilty of what Whitehead has charitably called a 

nattow provincialism.” Usually unfamiliar with the traditional 

1 The astrological side of Stoicism has, in general, received less attention than it deserves. 
Both historical perspective and historical prejudice have contributed to this neglect. Interest 
has often been focussed on the logic of Chrysippos, or the sayings of virtuous, though un- 
imaginative, Roman magistrates, to the detriment of the metaphysical tenets of which astrology 
7 a ve 2 more In addition, modern historians, taught to regard astrology as a contemptible 
orm of charlatanism, find it hard to credit men of great intellectual power with a serious belief in it. 


2 Quis neget esse nefas inuitum prendere mundum Et velut in semet captum deducere in orbem? 
Manilius II, 127-8. 
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non-scientific techniques of mankind, they are also, what is worse, 
quite incurious about them. At best, if these techniques are noticed 
at all, they are hastily interpreted as approximations to scientific ones, 
worked out by ignorant and bungling natives groping in the dark. 
On the wilder shores of rationalism it is even rumoured that “ the 
poet was the primitive physicist.”!. With a shudder we pass on. 

Far from being in any sense universal, the validity of scientific 
ie 5 Hage is strictly relative to scientific technology, and circum- 
scribed by the range of ‘its effectiveness. Of all the infinite facets of 
the universe, science-bound philosophers will come to know only of 
those which are disclosed to scientific methods, with their ruthless 
will for boundless power and their disregard for everything except 
the presumed convenience of the human race. Those facets of 
reality which respond to more loving and considerate methods, such 
as yogic, astrological, and so on, must remain hidden from them. 
Not only can they never attain more than a small fraction of the truth 
about reality, they can also not prove, or even plausibly suggest, that 
this fraction is the one most worth knowing about. 

As for the vast potentialities of the human mind, they will bring 
out those only which have a survival value in modern technical 
civilisation. Not only is it a mere fraction of the human mind that is 
being used, but we may well wonder whether it is the most valuable 
section—once we consider the ugliness, noisiness and restlessness of 
our cities, or the effects which the handling of machines has on 
workers, that of scientific tools on scientists. At present it looks as 
if this mode of life was sweeping everything before it. It also demon- 
strably sweeps away a great deal of what is valuable. And in addition 
there is the psychological law that each pressure begets a counter- 
pressure. It is not only the Mau Mau who long to get back to the 
Stone Age. 

To vadign all human techniques by the amount of bare “ control ” 
or “power” they produce is patently unfair. Other goals may be 
equally worth striving for, and men wiser than we may deliberately 
have turned away from the pursuit of measureless power, not as 
something unattainable, but as inherently undesirable. A great deal 
might be said, perhaps, for not wanting more power than can be 
used wisely, and it is much to be feared that the “captors of an 
unwilling universe ” may end as many lion-tamers have ended before 


them. 


1K. Nott, The Emperor's Clothes, 1953, p. 248. 
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WHat does the ordinary man mean by technics? I am sure, to begin 
with, that he does not mean what we mean, and that he is not afflicted 
_ by our fears, which would strike him as odd or affected. And a title 

like “ The Effect of Technology on Man” would still, even if he 
understood it, be meaningless to him. For the ordinary man, 
“technics,” if he uses the term at all, would mean some ingenious — 
new machine like radar, or a decoding machine, or an electronic 
brain; or else some new and clever process for streamlining the 
production of some commodity, or the substitution of a new substance 
like a plastic for an old and expensive metal. In any case, the ordinary 
man is prone to admire rather than fear these developments, and the 
epithet “technical” applied to our age would have the effect of 
praise to him. There would not be very much point to him in making 
a “ fuss ” about technics, for civilization would appear to him to be 
all of one piece and the technical would to him be difficult to distin- 
guish from the non-technical. I think we ought to be aware that to 
the common man many attacks on technics must appear high and 
rarefied, the unintelligible resentment of the highbrow at the things 
from which he (the highbrow) benefits too. Perhaps, therefore, we 
have to state very clearly what we mean by technology, or the technical 
age. What do we mean by the technical age as against, for instance, 
what we used to call the machine age, or the industrial age, or the 
electrical age? We do not only mean the spread of machinery over the 
face of the globe, or its greater perfection, for these things have been 
going on a long time. We do not only mean the invasion, as with the 
calculating machine or the electronic brain, of realms once believed to be 
the prerogative of the reasoning mind. Or if we mean these things, we 
mean a greater process which encompasses them too—we mean the 
growth and perfection of certain methods of dealing with problems—all 
that which is understood in industrial circles by the term streamlining. 

Let me give examples of what I mean. The machine is most 
efficient when it has to deal with uniform units, and is not faced 
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with exceptions. If there are enough exceptions, then one may be 
forced to invent new machines to handle the exceptions, and there is 
an obvious economic limit to this process. Therefore it is important 
to begin with units of uniform size, shape and weight in industry, or 
to create them if they do not exist. Before the Second World War, 
for instance, someone invented a rice machine. The average housewife 
likes her tice pure white, and shies away from the darker sort, and 
this machine was created to separate the white from the darker grains. 
Grains of all shades were fed into a chute which handled them in 
such fashion that it got them all moving tail to head like sausages 
from a machine, and then it shot the stream of grains in a straight line 
over a photo-electric cell which reacted to the darker grains and 
released a jet of compressed air of razor-blade width, and fractional 
duration, which expelled the discoloured grain from the stream. This 
machine had only to deal with variations in colour. But had the 
offending grains been of twice the size of the white ones, or curled 
like bananas, then the process of sorting might have been insuperable. 
The importance of uniform units is demonstrated by Robert Jungk 
in his book Tomorrow is Already Here, which deals with the techno- 
logical age which has descended on the United States. One story he 
tells is of the effect of technology on the tomato crop of California. 
As every gardener knows, tomatoes ripen itregularly. The home 
gardener must look round his shrubs periodically and hunt for the 
ripe ones. This goes on quite a long time—there is a lengthy harvest, 
with irregular output of fruit of irregular shape. In terms of industry 
that means high labour costs, high marketing costs, and the irregular 
flow of products on to the market. But presently some ingenious 
engineer came along to the Californian fruit grower with a mechanical 
tomato-picker which could run down the rows of plants, gently 
shaking each in turn to dislodge the ripe fruit. But it was of little use, 
just because of the harvesting irregularities I have described. And 
so the botanist was called in to invent a plant in which all the fruit 
would ripen together and be of uniform size, but in which the stalk 
was weak, so that the gentle shaking would dislodge the fruit without 
breaking the bush, but in which the skin of the tomato was strong and 
elastic to prevent bruising when the fruit fell into the net held out, by 
the machine, to catch it. And presently, the right kind of tomato plant 
was bred—a plant, you see, which fitted the machine. Then with 
regularity in output, and with fruit of uniform size and dependable 
ripeness, other processes—the packing or canning, the dispatch or 
marketing—were quickly mechanized. And these two stories illustrate 
for us that the age of technics is more than the age of machines, it is 
the age of the organization of the materials—all the materials which 
contribute to the success of an industry—the raw materials, the factory 
materials, the labour material, the consumers. 
For once the flow is organized, the worst catastrophe occurs if it 
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dries up, or a block ensues. And what could cause such a thing as 
a block or a failure? Disease in the fruit, failure in the supply of boxes 
or wrapping paper, a strike of packers or carmen, or a sudden 
preference on the part of the consumer for paprika. Of course when 
an industry is small it has to take a chance about these things. But 
the larger it grows and the more capital it eats up, the less inclined 
it is to take chances. And it exerts all its power to streamline all its 
material on to a conveyor belt system. By psychological pressures, 
economic incentives, and loyalty incentives to keep labour sweet and 
to even out its output, it tries to avoid stoppages and it tries to over- 
come consumer resistance in advance by advertising. For the public, 
too, must be induced to keep up, er step up, its consumption of 
tomatoes to a uniform pace, or to a uniform acceleration. The most 
difficult thing is to slow the whole process down. It is oftén easier to 
stop it altogether. And this co-ordination, this conveyor belt leading 
from plant to stomach, is technics too. Technics therefore is as much a 
method as a matter of machines, but it is a method deriving from the 
machine, the pace of which has to be dictated by the optimum pace 
of the machine, and that again is organized upon the basis of an 
economic optimum. _ 

Then there is a further problem—that of technical foresight. The 
investment in the industry must be protected. In the tomato industry 
the whole thing could be ruined by a plant disease : therefore constant 
research is necessary into the incidence and conquest of tomato plant 
diseases. In other eae involving technical foresight, the tomato 
industry may be a bad example, I’m not sure. But we might make it 
a better one. Supposing for example (which I think is not true in 
California) that the tomato ripened only once a year. The tomato-less 
months would yield scarcity prices, and so then botanical research 
would be directed to the discovery of a fruit with a shorter ripening 
time ; or improvements in refrigerating technics would be asked for ; 
anything to level out the flow to the market. Or the organization 
would look for a popular fruit to ripen in the months in which the 
tomato did not, or even if necessary try to invent one, in order that 
organization could be maintained at one hundred per cent. A great 
part of the technical problem is the research problem—so that industry 
can plan not for this year or the next, but for ten years ahead, and 
against the ruin which would otherwise come upon an expensive 
plant if a new substance or new method caught the old one un- 
prepared. One thousand million pounds per annum are spent on 
industrial research in the United States: and needless to say that 
research, too, is technically organized. Such research may be directed 
to fascinating ends like electronic brains, but equally to such humdrum 
domestic problems as the invention of a melon which fits the standard 
refrigerator, or the discovery of a doughnut which tastes better after 
dunking in coffee than before. 
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Technics, then, is not only machine, but method, tempo, research, 
organization, no matter of what kind. It is even, where labour and 
the consumer are concerned, an imperialism of persuasion, for 
certainly no consumer industry carries on without investigation of 
psychological techniques. But never forget that it is also, where the 
housewife is concerned, the sorcerer. 

Now all this has very grave consequences for man, and we will 
look at them presently. But first let me say that I see this as the 
fruit of a long process of human effort, not as something which has 
been suddenly and horribly sprung upon us. Man is a technical 
being: he has been described as a toolmaking animal: the birth of 
modern technics is to be discovered in the human efforts of the very 
earliest man. I am inclined to think that the first conveyor belt was 
the woodpile. It was obviously useless to go to all the labour of 
lighting a fire with a rubbing stick or flint and tinder unless you could 
ensure a proper flow of fuel to keep it alight. So that the discovery 
of fire first posed for man the problem of the organization of the taw 
material. And in the first fire-minder we have, perhaps, the embryo 
of the first machine-minder! 

One of the great human glories has been man’s slow conquest of 
his natural environment. We rightly regard the work of man in 
history as being in some sense the expression of the Holy Spirit. 
When man acquired speech and other forms of = and com- 
munication—dancing, or architecture, or dress, or fiags, or so forth— 
are we not right to see in this a deepening of human solidarity, a 
maturing of human consciousness, a means whereby men learnt to 
= not only to each other, but to God? Let us recognise also 

at toolmaking, and primitive technics in general, are all part of this 
process of the civilization of man. The knife, the saw, the hammer, 
the nail, the plough, the harrow, the wheel, the sail, the boat, the oar— 
all these formed part of the process by which man saw himself as 
separate from nature. He saw himself not as a part of nature, bound 
by his own nature to his bare physical gifts, but as one who by his 
God-given powers, those powers spoken of in Genesis, looks at the 
nature from which he is separate and sees it not only as it is but as it 
might be after his intervention. Man’s intervention in natural 

rocesses did not begin with the ingenuity of the Californian botanist 
in producing a standard tomato, but long ago in the discovery of 
wheat, in the breeding of horses and domestic cattle, in the taming of 
the dog and the enslavement of the hen. Did not all these events, in 
their time, revolutionize society in some degree? They must have 
done, but wé recognize them, not as disasters, but as steps in the 
civilization of men. 

The modern machine, and modern bio-technics, have their roots 
in the far distant human past. So too have technics in their application 
to human beings, such as tools or instruments which extend human 
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powers, like the scholar’s spectacles, or the compass, telescope, 
microscope, chronometer and the hundreds of variations on the 
instruments which increase man’s power of touch, or sight, or 
awareness of time. Medicine too, one of the oldest of the human 
atts, has always concerned itself with just that interference with the 
body, or that invasion of the personality, which would enable a 
disease to be cured. And how can one regard all these advances 
through the ages except as the triumph of human ingenuity over the 
countless inert or hostile forces which stood in the way of man’s will 
to civilize himself, to lift himself out of the animal into the truly 
human, and to look from the human to God? ; 

All this, it seems, makes nonsense of Ruskin or William Morris, 
or Georges Bernanos, or the other opponents of the machine. On the 
whole they hate the machine gua machine, believing it to be the real 
source of the corruption and decivilization of modern man. They are 
the modern Rousseauists, and they believe that the machine is the 
villain where Rousseau thought that civilization was the villain. But 
if you put the machine process of our contemporary civilization into 
reverse and, like one of Professor Toynbee’s archaists, move back 
in time, where do you land? Not certainly into a pure, natural society 
of uncorrupted men, but quite probably into something like 18th- 
century France before the revolution, into an artificial, elaborate, 
cold society every bit as much of an artefact as a machine, and standing 
implacably (as Rousseau discovered) between man and nature. And 
a society by no means technically ill-equipped! No, to get to anything 
modern man would consider to be a natural society, you would have 
to travel back to a primitive tribal society: but even the most 
primitive society has its rituals, its tabus, its totemistic marriage 
regulations, its mythical history, its sophisticated sex-relationships, 
and it is as remote from “ natural” man as perhaps modern man is. 
And even such a society would possess weapons, fishing tools, stores, 
nets, pots, houses—in fact, for all its apparent simplicity, a complicated 
technical background. Indeed where /s this “ natural man ” unspoilt 
by machine or civilization, or anything else? He does not exist 
except as a convenient excuse for the social contract theory, and the 
best that one can say of him is that if he ever did exist his life must 
have been, as Hobbes saw, “ solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.”’ 

No, we have no right to condemn either machines or the technical 
age. We have even a right to rejoice in it, as far as it is a means of 
lifting up humanity. We have to accept it as a challenge of the 
Holy Ghost, and to recognize that the whole of human history 
witnesses to a “stretching” of man. Throughout history man is 
being continually remade, or lifted out of his old self. He is not 
allowed to rest. And nothing is so ridiculous as to pick and choose 
in the technical age, as if the technical age were only just that part 
of it one personally disliked. Nothing is so absurd as the man who 
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comes to Oxford by train or car to denounce machinery, and who 
complains if the hot-water system in his hotel does not work, if the 
radio is out of order, or if he cannot get hold of a telephone in a 
hurry, and maybe returns to London at the end of the week to 
denounce the age of technics over the radio. We could quite easily 
make ourselves ridiculous out of a kind of pedantic fear or scholarly 
distrust of the machine which no worker surely has. 

But there are at least three aspects of the machine age and technical 
age which ought to give us grave concern. They are, first, that 
mechanics and technics have become a source of idolatry ; secondly, 
that they are a source of slavery; thirdly, that they are a means 
whereby man is “ dehumanized.” In all conscience, these are serious 
enough charges. Let us look at them. 

Idolatry. Science to-day is not quite as sure of itself as once it was. 
This is certainly true of pure science, of physics, mathematics, 
geometry, astronomy and so forth. A. N. Whitehead has spoken of 
that unparalleled revolution in knowledge which has gone on in the 
last seventy or so years and has knocked the bottom out of the tidy 
Newtonian universe. The present knowledge of the atom, the 
extraordinary qualities which Einstein and Minkowski have dis- 
covered in the space-time universe, the quantum theory of Max 
Planck and the uncertainty principle of Heisenberg—all these revela- 
tions of this century demonstrate the wobbliness of much scientific 
knowledge, and they have produced a new humility in scientists, 
especially in those who ate prepared to look at the findings of physics 
from a metaphysical point of view. In this connection the researches 
and findings of Jeans, Eddington, Whitehead, Einstein, Coulson and 
many others must be familiar to most of us. But with applied science 
there is no such humility, and just no inclination at all to look at 
its own activities and findings from any transcendent plane. And 
applied science is, in this context, technics. In technics we find only 
the greatest arrogance. A repair workshop in the field at the 
Normandy beachhead put out the notice (or so I’m told): “ We 
achieve the impossible immediately: the miraculous takes a little 
longer.” One recognizes the fun in that ; it is part of the high spirits 
which win wars; but it might serve also as a motto for modern 
technics. 

Is there a problem which technics cannot solve? No technician 
really believes that. The world is a plastic one for him. Granted 
sufficient force, it can be moulded in any direction one chooses. 
“The miraculous takes a little longer than the impossible.” No 
matter what problems of soil, of growth, of breeding, of mechanical 
handling, of split-second timing, of consumer unreliability, or work- 
shop absenteeism—all can be graphed, broken down into unitary 
problems, reshuffled, icasainee late a foolproof system. Almost 
any technician would say that, granted there is no financial ceiling 
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or deadline, any problem requiring the technician can be solved— 
possibly even church attendance. I can think of no greater proof of 
the idolatry of technics than the present craze for space-travel. 
Reaching the moon, or Mars, or maybe any part of space is just 
another technical problem to be solved along with others. Indeed, 
the rockets of the Nevada desert are already probing into the airless 
space above the earth. Technics does not ask whether this is humanly 
worth while: it has its own answer, that any problem which defies 
present technical knowledge is technically worth solving. Technics 
therefore develops its own imperialism—it is its own justification and 
its own reward. 

The recent conference on Gerontology suggests that old age is a 
“ problem ” which will be solved, and death too. One will, in the 
gerontological view I a live as long as one likes, and then 
decide to die, even to the day, and die with the convenience of turning 
off a tap. Of course this is worship : it is worship of scientific power. 
But this scientific power does not exist in a vacuum : it is not some- 
thing which streams into our atmosphere unasked, like rays from 
outer space. Science is the accomplishment of man, and worship of 
science is worship of man. It is self-worship: it is the view that 
nothing is impossible to man. Which is as much as to say that man 
is god. Of course such incredible arrogance, such hubris, calls down 
its nemesis. In the hydrogen bomb man has a power vast enough 
to wipe out the human race, and he cannot control it, and he is 
understandably frightened. But it would be a rash man who would 
argue that this has shaken the confidence of the world in man’s own 
technical ingenuity to bring about the redemption of man. 

Slavery. Some men are now travelling regularly at supersonic 
speeds. Rocket trips for humans are going to test out the capacities 
of the human organism to an extraordinary degree. What is the limit 
of the human body under such stresses? There is a base in the United 
States which Robert Jungk wrote about in Tomorrow is Already Here, 
where pilots and navigators are tested to discover what they can 
endure. I have absolutely nothing against that. These men are 
volunteers. But the driving theme of the research station is that 
unfortunately “man is a faulty construction,” and somehow, by a 
combination of mathematics and medicine and psychology, one has 
got to get over his annoying deficiencies, whether by plating him like 
an insect, or by increasing his internal resistance, or by organizing 
his mental equilibrium, so that he may be as reliable as the machines 
he has to control. Certainly psychology is used to quieten his 
anxieties. At this station they are trying to produce a man who is 
physically and psychologically foolproof (and maybe drunkproof too) 
and who can therefore marry himself to the dangerous and expensive 
machines he has to navigate. Let us be quite clear what this implies— 
it is the relationship I first exposed when I spoke of the tomato 
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industry in California. The machine demanded a certain kind of fruit. 
In this case the machine demands a certain kind of technician. And 
technics are being used to breed or organize a uniform kind of 
technician. And certainly this pressure to adapt man to his machine 
environment is going on everywhere. In Russia, the technics of 
Pavlov’s conditioning are used to produce the docile tools that Russian 
industry requires. 

But conditioning goes on in many places where volunteers are not 
concerned. There ate great commercial halls in America where girls 
sit before typewriters under the view of a supervisor on an elevated 
platform. Letters are piped to the typists through strip-recording 
devices: the girls receive them through earphones and play them 
straight on to the typewriters before them. The only human contact 
they have is the voice at the end of a piece of dictation with its 
calculated “ Thank you, miss.” There are many such places: and 
when recently I talked with some students from the Butler University 
about this method, one of them said, with a gasp, “ You find this 
system not only in the commercial houses, but in at least one great 
religious organization.” 

The human relationship which once existed between typist and 
employer is gone ; the typist is merely an unfortunately indispensable 
part of a mechanism. Now this might not be too bad, but in order 
to compensate for the lost human relationships many enterprises 
seek to build up a spurious loyalty to the firm: the leader or owner 
is built up by propaganda into a benevolent Caesar. His photo is 
everywhere, and loyalty badges and slush magazines are all part of 
the psychological gush intended to keep the typist—or whatever 
other worker may be concerned—from becoming neurotic and hostile. 
Here again the worker is being regarded as so much material to be 
streamlined for the sake of the general output, and to be prepared 
or adapted psychologically for the demands of the machine. It is 
just another example of the conveyor-belt technique. 

Now this process has not gone very far, I think. We must not over- 
rate it. But it has gone far enough for us to see what dangers it 
entails, and to recognise that certain psychological and spiritual 
pressures, when applied to loyalties that run deeper than loyalties to 
a firm, can be enslaving. Hitler and Stalin have shown us the con- 
sequences of the application of these techniques of mass indoctrination 
when applied to our inflammable loyalties to nation, race and class. 
And when they lead to an effort to achieve psychological control 
of a whole nation then we peep already into the Big Brother horror 
of Orwell’s 1984. The totalitarian state is the streamlined state in 
which government by technics has replaced government by con- 
sultation or consent. 

Debumanization. Slavety dehumanizes of course, but I have been 
thinking of the dehumanization which comes from within, and I mean 
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especially that withering up of certain springs of life which is really 
the source of complaint of Morris, Ruskin, Bernanos and others. One 
feels that in a machine world, in which problems are solved by technics 
or else not regarded as problems at all, there is a loss of the meditative, 
the creative, the spiritual enrichments which early periods of human 
history certainly enjoyed. The poor man ploughing in silence the 
lonely hill could commune with God and nature. It is a little difficult 
to think of the atomic worker communing with anything except the 
geiger counter, or for that matter believing in anything but that. 
The Manchester Guardian recently had an article about the decay of 
the Lake District as a recreational centre. Of course it asked, Why? 
One tentative conclusion was that there had been a change in holiday 
habits ; crowds flocked to crowds ; they sought the mass amusements ; 
the mechanical amusements, the cinema, the radio, the television, the 
funfair, the Battersea Pleasure Gardens were their quite unconscious 
standard. They looked for the amusement on tap which involved no 
effort ; they had the feeling that only that which technics provided 
was really worth having. 

In this sense the technical age brings a great malaise, which no one 
has yet discovered how to define or how to cure, but which may 
not be unrelated to the waves of racial violence, persecution, terror 
and war which have afflicted the world in this century—as though 
man is taking out of his fellows what he should take out of the 
machine. Men become frustrated without the opportunity to work 
creatively and aggressively. Things to-day are solved too easily for 
the common man by technics; even his job becomes less exacting. 
Then too man is protected by a social cocoon which takes over 
from him problems of sickness, death, disaster and unemployment. 
Good perhaps, but it narrows the area in which a man may move on 
his own. The stark realities of the universe are lost, except in war. 
And so man is in retreat from his own powers. They atrophy: he 
not only accepts the slavery of the technical age, but is indignant 
when it is not laidon! The technical age obscures birth, death, God, 
love. It takes responsibility from the man in the street, but it lays 
too much on others, on the man in the lab, or the cabinet room, or 
the bomber control tower. 

This is a terrific problem, especially when we recollect that the 
call from God to man to be human is the call to risk and adventure, 
the call to move into the unknown, and that fewer and fewer are 
free to exercise that call to-day. 

_ That which is a source of idolatry, even for the slaves it enslaves, 
is a source of idolatry because it produces results. It is in the sphere 
of the practical that man has done so marvellously well. But it is the 
temptation of all temptations to-day because it promises the Mescalin 
paradise—all the kingdoms of the world, life without death, body 
without ill-health, sex without remorse or risk ; it promises to man 
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even the omnipotence and omniscience of God. But it is an idol 
with feet of clay. It does not produce a streamlined morality to go 
along with the streamlined power : on the contrary the power seems 
to make the morality unnecessary, even a hindrance to its complete 
exploitation. Men still are greedy, and lust for power: the prize is 
big, the weapons grow bigger, the risks will always be taken in the 
end. The greatest of all successes to-day for technics is in military 
weapons ; military power to-day exceeds industrial power by a very 
wide margin. And what in the end the technical race seems to lead to 
is power over men without end. The sorcerer’s apprentice, who 
started an energy working which he had not the right spell to stop, 
was lucky, for there was, after all, the sorcerer who knew the answers 
and called the whole thing off. We are in the position of the sorcerer’s 
apprentice whose spell has murdered the sorcerer and left him 
without means to end the dance. Who can take off our spell to-day, 
except God? But there can be no human effort to end it viele we first 


know where we are going and what we expect of man and society. 
But do we want to end it, and on what terms? Unless we first ask 
what we are prepared to renounce, then all attacks upon the menace 
of technology are likely to prove short-lived. 3 











WORK IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


By 
ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


Ir is now 150 years since Dr. Charles Hall, in The Effects of Civilization 
on the People (Section X XI), observed that “ none but the poor and 
destitute would ever consent to engage in industry.” But, in saying 
this, he overlooked an important factor in the recruitment of labour 
for industrial purposes. He assumed that the working-class people’s 
repulsion to the kind of work offered by mechanized industry was 
wholly confined to its uncongenial character. Truth to tell, however, 
although this factor was potent in generating the feeling of repulsion, 
it was not so conscious as to be paramount, and in the majority it 
would probably have played no part at all if the remuneration for it 
had been sufficiently high. A vague sense of frustration and dis- 
content would in these circumstances have persisted and resentment 
might still have simmered as the result of the general disagreeableness 
of the labours industry required. But wages high enough to provide 
good living conditions would have blinded most of the working 
classes, at least for a long while, to the deeper causes of their dis- 
content, which were their dislike of the work industry imposed and 
of the conditions in which it had to be performed. 

This is not true of a sensitive and gifted creature like Charles 
Dickens, whom no wage, however generous, would have reconciled 
to his job in the blacking factory. But he was exceptional. 

_ Nevertheless, what Dr. Charles Hall says of the kind of work 
industry offers, and of the reaction of the workers to it, was psycho- 
logically true enough, although for a long time it failed to create 
more resentment in their breasts than could be assuaged by increased 
pay. But, as the quoted passage shows, what Hall saw 150 years ago 
had sinister implications for our modern world. He recognised that 
the industrial activities of the West, and particularly i England, 
which have determined the principal features of “ Civilization” ever 
since 1760, had created a traditional attitude towards bread-winning 
work in the labouring classes, which was one of pronounced distaste, 
not to say loathing. In short, “ Work ” for the vast majority of 
Westerners meant doing, not only what they do not like to dc, but also 
what, whilst often impairing their human endowments, was an affront 
to human dignity and a menace to health. 
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Dr. Toynbee is, therefore, guilty of an understatement when, 
' speaking of Machine-Age labours, he says that “ the effect of these 
psychologically untoward technological improvements had been, 
inevitably, to make a worket’s attitude towards his work defensive 
and negative, like a schoolboy’s attitude towards an uncongenial 
imposition.” (The Study of History, Vol. 1X, Part XII, E. Il). For, to 
make the two attitudes quite parallel, we should have to add to the 
schoolboy’s a sense of degradation and frustration ; a dread, if 
not an awareness, of mental and physical impairment during the 
performance of his imposed task. Besides, the schoolboy knows his 
imposition, however uncongenial, to be more or less exceptional. It is 
not a permanent corvée—and this mitigates the drudgery and misery of it. 

Narrowly scrutinized, moreover, although this modern attitude to 
Work may have become more generalized and intensified since the 
dawn of the Industrial Era, the kind of occupations to which a high 
proportion of propertyless people have always been committed in 
our Civilization, even at the best of times, has rarely been what they 
would themselves of their own free will have chosen. Long before 
the Machine Age there were always in civilized countries a multitude 
of fatigues pr corvées, more or less unpleasant, which none but 
needy people would, owing to their need, have agreed to do. Thus, 
for at least 30 centuries, European Civilization may fairly be described 
as an order of society in which most of the poor and propettyless 
have always been forced by their circumstances to do work which 
even at its best they would not have chosen to do, and, at its worst, 
only their dire need could ever have compelled them to do. . 

For a considerable portion of the 30 centuries, the difficulty was 
overcome for the possessing classes by slavery. But when under the 
influence of Christianity this was gradually abolished, there still re- 
mained for the use of the possessing classes the goad of hunger and 
distress ; and whenever and wherever it was necessary to recruit men, 
women and even children to perform distasteful work, or work that 
was an affront to human dignity and a menace to health, this goad 
could always be used, and for centuries never failed. 

So that, from its earliest beginnings until yesterday, our Civilization 
has acted on the presupposition that no matter how many disagreeable 
new of old fatigues its many complications might require to be done, 
the necessary personnel to do them could always be found. Some 
kind of “‘ Forced Labour ”—first chattel slavery and ultimately 
“ wage-slavery ’”—could be relied upon to supply the “ hands.” 

Daded one might go so far as to say that, had such a presupposition 
not been a tacitly understood condition of all the manifold develop- 
ments of our Civilization ever since its inception, this Civilization as 
we know it would never have been possible. No member of our 
Western world, from long before the days of the ancient Greeks to 
the day before yesterday, ever once consciously thought of this 
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presupposition as in any respect questionable. It was such a common- 
place that everybody regarded it as axiomatic. No programme, 
whether of construction, excavation, or fabrication, was ever for a 
moment held up by doubts whether the labour for its execution 
would be procurable. The prospect of being able to procure it was 
a certainty as unshakable as the belief in the daily rising of the sun. 

To give but a few examples from recent times which show how 
relatively late in our era this presupposition was confidently acted 
upon, take first of all the Underground Railway. 

Had Sir John Fowler, its designer, not been certain in the early 
fifties of last century of being able to find the navvies to excavate the 
tunnels and the men who would ultimately work the railway when 
completed, he would never have thought his designs worth executing. 
But we may rest assured that never for a moment did any doubts on 
these matters cross his mind. He was no fool. He knew quite well 
how disagreeable a daily shift, whether as an engine driver, a stoker, 
a stationmaster, or a porter, would inevitably be on such a railway, 
especially as proper ventilation was known to be a difficulty. And 
those old enough to remember the Underground before it was elec- 
trified do not need to be told how extremely unpleasant even the 
shortest journey in one of its trains could be. 


And yet not once did he or his financial backers ever doubt that 
the necessary personnel for realising his project could be found and 
induced to work in these intolerable conditions. And the pre- 
supposition on which he acted proved so wholly justified that, in 
1863, the railway was opened as a going concern. 


These remarks also apply to some extent to the first “ Tube ” 
railway—The City and South London. In the whole course of its 
construction, from the earliest plans to the day of its completion 
nobody ever thought of asking whether the “hands” could be 
found to build and work it. 


And if we turn to another period of English history and another 
form of civilised production, Se any one for a single instant doubt 
that those responsible for designing and building the stately mansions 
that dot the rural landscape i England never once asked themselves 
whether it would be possible to procure the domestic staffs ready to 
run these small palaces, climb their endless staircases repeatedly 
every day, carry up the fuel in winter, keep the rooms clean and 
polished, and perform the kitchen labours for the elaborate daily 
meals, let alone the occasional banquets, such homes made necessaty? 

We know now, ten years after our second victory over Germany, 
that, had the architects who designed these residence: and the rich 
who paid for their construction, been as uncertain as we are to-day 
of being able to find the domestic staffs to run them, they would never 
have been built. The fact that these people assumed that wage-slaves 
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would most certainly be obtainable and in sufficient numbers, was the 
conditio sine qua non of the existence of these noble edifices. 

The same remarks apply to our mines, our sewerage, our forges, 
our tanneries, cutlery factories, etc.—in fact to every feature of our 
intricate Civilization that involves unpleasant, dirty or actually 
unwholesome work, or heart-breaking drudgery. The whole vast 
system of paid services on which our very existence, especially our 
urban existence, now depends, has grown up and proliferated under 
the presiding presupposition that the labour they required would 
always be available and, what is more, susceptible of being induced 
to perform the necessary work. 

Certainly no one, even as recently as late-Edwardian days, ever 
foresaw that the time must come when this presupposition would 
prove groundless, and that we should be faced with the prospect 
of having either to simplify our Civilization very drastically, or else 
to see it crumble away of its own accord. 

Nor is it without significance in this respect that perhaps the 
oldest of its features—domestic service—is already obsolescent and 
for large numbers of the well-to-do merely a memory. To this 
extent the process of simplification may be said to have started. The 
comfort, ease and leisure provided by the large houses referred to 
above are already vanishing features of our Age, and the most 
sanguine prophets can hardly help wondering in trepidation when 
and where these changes will end. For, as Dr. Tom Hare (British 
Medical Journal, 8.8.53) has observed, even hospitals are not now as 
clean as they used to be in his student days, and if this is so of places 
where cleanliness is a first pre-requisite, what may we expect in our 
own homes and in institutions where cleanliness is less important? 

. The dilemma is indeed more formidable than most be nae seem at 
present to appreciate. For with the abolition first of the whip and 
secondly of the goad of want and starvation (both of which “ in- 
centives ” to unpleasant labours were most inhuman), the uncongenial, 
heart-breaking and: often unhealthy drudgeries inseparable from our 
Civilization are in peril of being dropped one by one. And what then? 

Are we candidly to acknowledge that our Civilization was from the 
first built on callousness and oppression and should, therefore, now 
be scrapped before the Atom Bomb destroys it? For yet some time 
ahead, the people expected to perform its unpleasant and sometimes 
heart-breaking labours may still be lured to them by ever higher 
rewards and living standards. It is indeed impossible, even at this 
early stage of our Civilization’s devolution, not to recognise-that an 
element of Compensation for disagreeable work is already creeping into 
our notion of a just wage. But obviously this policy must have a 
term. For if in its fulfilment every miner will be able to insist on 
possessing a Rolls-Royce, then mining will cease in a generation. 

Thus, when Dr. Toynbee sums up the situation as a conflict 
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between Freedom and “ the discipline that was the condition sine 
qua non for the successful performance of the technician’s white 
magic” (Ibid.), he is once more guilty of an understatement and an 
inaccuracy to boot. For our Civilization has for centuries depended 
on many more forms of labour, amounting to irksome drudgery, 
than are contingent on “ the technician’s white magic.” We have 
but to think of all the monotonous back- and heart-breaking corvées 
connected with Agriculture—those I mean still unamenable to 
labour-saving devices—Fishing, Water and Land Transport, Butcher- 
ing, Cleaning, Scavenging, Cooking, Laundry Work, Loading and 
Unloading, the Custody of Criminals, Lunatics and Mental Defectives, 
even Nursing, etc. Nor is the conflict limited to that between 
Freedom and Discipline. It is too often between occupations that 
endanger and those that preserve what a sane healthy man holds as 
precious in his being. Essentially it is a conflict between work that 
is enjoyed and brings prestige and credit to the worker, and work that 
is anonymous, disliked and incapable of provoking any social 
response, even if it is not pure drudgery. And since even work that 
is liked involves discipline of some sort, the conflict cannot be, as 
Dr. Toynbee suggests, between Freedom and Discipline. 

How modern rulers are preparing to meet these rapidly approaching 
changes, due to the evanescence of the old means of “ forcing ” 
labour, and the majority’s increasing awareness of their power to 
refuse unpleasant fatigues, is at present obscure. No well-defined 
policy has been thought out. Even the considerable extension of the 
system of profit-sharing, which is only another form of higher 
remuneration, will not make the kinds of work which are disliked 
mote likeable, or conceal from the worker their unpleasant features. 
Confronted by what is known as the “Spiral of Wages,” all the 
Authorities have so far done is to yield under pressute to every 
fresh demand and betray their helplessness by metely preluding 
every fresh concession with ineffective protests and objections. 

But this cannot continue indefinitely. The fact that it has now 
endured for several generations, with very marked acceleration since 
World War II, does not mean that it can go on if the West still hopes 
to preserve its Civilization in anything like its present form. Soonet 
or later we shall have to acknowledge that our Civilization was 
born of Forced Labour and reared upon it, and try to devise a Way 
of Life from which all the features depending on Forced Labour 
will have been eliminated. The alternative is a Police State, in which 
the Dictator or Dictators wield the power to drive people to un- 
congenial labours by means of severe sanctions and their attendant 
cruelties. But, unless the West ultimately becomes subjugated by a 
Power ready to employ this extreme form of coercion, there is little 
likelihood of the Authorities ever being able to adopt this solution. 
of the present disquieting dilemma. 
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FROM COWPER-TEMPLE 
TO BILLY GRAHAM 


AN ESSAY IN SOCIAL HISTORY 


By 
VIVIAN OGILVIE 


Author of “ Our Times, A Social History, 1912-1952” 


AT international meetings there often comes a point at which some 
British delegate speaks of the bearing of religion on whatever is 
under discussion. What he says bewilders many delegates from other 
countries and a gulf soon becomes apparent. On the one side are 
those to whom it is axiomatic that if you mention religion you should 
say exactly what religion you are talking about. On the other side 
are the British, who talk with a peculiar empressement of what appears 
to be no more than a generally acceptable ethic of decent behaviour, 
leaning towards altruism; but who link it with sundry. imprecise 
and variable theological notions, from which they evidently assume 
it to be inseparable. The longer the discussion goes on, the wider 
the gulf yawns, and in the end each side is left frustrated by the 


other’s obtuseness. 


Whiat the British speaker finds himself called upon to explain could 
be taken for granted at home. -He could use the words “ religion ” 
or “ the Christian way of life” and no one would press him to be 
more explicit. The unspecific religion he has in mind is so common 
in Britain, and in some contexts so completely beyond question, that 
it might almost be called official. True, there are groups whose faith 
is clear-cut and exclusive—Roman Catholics, High aan 
Evangelicals of various denominations—but a large number o: ewe 
acknowledge an indefinite and very accommodating kind of religion, 
which they automatically identify with Christianity. They make no 
secret of rejecting many of the doctrines that are integral to every 
historic form of Christianity, they introduce fancies of their own, 
they may feel no obligation to practise worship or prayer, but they 
would repudiate the imputation that they were not Christians. 

The adherents of this unspecific religion range from thoughtful 
people, who have arrived with some care at their present position, to 
a mass of others on a lower level of reflectiveness who have drifted 
into an unexacting and sentimental acquiescence, well expressed 
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by the current popular song I Be/eve’ with its vague reference 
to “ Someone in the Great Somewhere.” 

The prevalence of this comfortable attitude contrasts forcibly with 
the situation a few decades ago, when people went to church and 
chapel in large numbers and the distinctions between, the denomina- 
tions were sharp; when it was inconceivable, for instance, that a 
Nonconformist should take part in the Coronation Service. Issues 
like ritualism and modernism, the Kikuyu conttoversy of 1913, the 
disestablishment of the Welsh Church and (as recently as 1928) a 
proposed new Prayer Book stirred up real heat and filled the news- 
papers. At the same time, over against all religion stood a body of 
militant unbelief. 

The change of climate is so striking that an attempt to trace its 
origins and development would seem worth while. 

The inevitable starting-point for such an inquiry is the sixteenth 
century and the steps then taken to heal the divisions caused by the 
Reformation. Disunion was a political nuisance, a danger to the 
State, and the Elizabethan compromise, which gave the Established 
Church a Catholic liturgy and a Calvinist set of Articles, was designed 
to furnish the nation with a reasonably elastic form of religious unity. 
It did not treat doctrine as of so little consequence or so irksome 
that the less there was of it the better. Its policy was to make room 
in one body for a diversity of full-blooded beliefs and hope for the 
best. 

It did not succeed in resolving the differences, or even in inducing 
a mood of live and let live. Inside and outside the Established 
Church the struggle went on. Each party was so convinced of its 
own rightness that it refused to give up hope of ultimate victory. 
None was strong enough, however, to achieve more than a temporary 
ascendency, as occurred during the Commonwealth and under the 
Clarendon Code. This continuing implacability is well illustrated by 
the memorable words of Parson Thwackum (in the “ easy-going ” 
eighteenth century) : “‘ When I mention religion, I mean the Christian 
religion ; and not only the Christian religion, but the Protestant 
religion ; and not only the Protestant religion, but the Church of 
England.” 

Nevertheless, a latitudinarian trend had been quietly making 
headway and by the eighteenth century it was strong enough to seem 
in retrospect characteristic of the period. It became fashionable, as 
Dr. Trevelyan says, to preach religion as morality, with a little dogma 
apologetically attached. “ An ethical code based on Christian doctrine 
was a tule of life to a much larger proportion of the community 
than it had been in the late mediaeval and Tudor periods.” He quotes 
Canon Charles Smyth’s description of it as “a prudential morality, 
based rather on reason than on revelation, and appealing deliberately 
to sober common sense.” Canon Smyth claims that this same Gospel 
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of Moral Rectitude still sits enthroned in English consciences as our 
true National Religion. 

It may be so, but the line of continuity from the eighteenth century 
is not unbroken. The struggle between rival forms of Christianity 
did not end with the emergence of latitudinarianism or even with the 
relaxation of laws against Dissenters and Roman Catholics. It was 
resumed energetically in the early nineteenth century, when fear of 
the influence of revolutionary France added a fresh motive to those 
of piety and philanthropy and precipitated a strong movement for 
popular education. At the prospect of indoctrinating the young the 
rival religious bodies manoeuvred for advantage. The Established 
Church already had the endowed grammar schools (for what they 
were worth) in its hand. The ancient requirement that the master 
of a grammar school must be licensed by the bishop had been con- 
firmed by the courts as late as 1795 and, although latterly ignored, 
was not finally abolished till 1869. Recalling the dictum of a Lord 
Chief Justice in 1410 that “le doctrine et enformation des enfants 
est chose espiritual,” the Established Church now made a bid to 
control elementary education as well. But the time when it might 
have succeeded was past. For one thing, new schools were wanted 
in numbers beyond its resources. For another, the “‘ inferior” sects 
were winning their liberty and were determined to use it. 

The State was not as yet prepared to provide elementary education. 
The task was left to private initiative, which in practice meant organ- 
ised religious interests. When at last in 1833 the Government decided 
to grant some financial aid towards the building of schools, the 
money was in fact paid over to two voluntary bodies, the National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church, and the British and Foreign School 
Society, which was supported not only by Nonconformists but by 
Radicals and some Church Evangelicals. In the schools of the National 
Society instruction was given in the liturgy and catechism of the 
Church of England. In those of the British and Foreign Society, 
with its mixed backing, religious teaching was “ undenominational.” 
And here, it would seem, rather than in any earlier latitudinarianism 
is the fount and origin of our present unspecific religion. 

The best endeavours of the voluntary bodies could not, as it turned 
out, keep pace with the needs of a rapidly growing population. Many 
Liberals, and among them many Nonconformists, would have liked 
to scrap the voluntary system and instal a system of state-financed 
and state-controlled schools. Gladstone and his Education Minister, 
Forster, rejected this solution. The most they were prepared to do 
was to fill the gaps. Under the Act of 1870 they gave the voluntary 
bodies a time limit, after which new local School Boards were to 
step in and supply the deficiencies. 

The passage of the Act was a ferocious struggle, which dragged 
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on for five months. On the question of religious instruction in the 
Board Schools the Government was understandably cautious. It 
proposed to leave to each of the two or three thousand School Boards 
the decision whether there should or should not be religious instruc- 
tion in its schools. But, when a Board decided that there should be 
religious instruction (as, in the event, the majority did), there remained 
the question: of what kind was it to be? After long debate, an 
amendment moved by a Member called Cowper-Temple was adopted. 
It provided that “no catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination shall be taught.” 

Disraeli, with un-English logic, pointed out what this decision imp- 
lied. “You will not entrust the priest or presbyter with the privilege of 
expounding the Holy Scriptures to the scholars ; but for that purpose 
you afe inventing and establishing a new sacerdotal class.” He might, 
as Professor Adamson observes, have added that the Cowper-Temple 
clause created and endowed a religious sect whose standard was the 
Authorised Version and whose principle of interpretation must in 
practice be that any explanation was valid so long as it was not con- 
tained in a recognised formulary. 

The English are notoriously impervious to logic, and the Govern- 
ment was presumably right in thinking that this solution accorded 
with “the prevailing and very general desire and conviction of the 
people.” The Cowper-Temple clause became a valued stand-by and 
reappeared in later legislation as well as in sundry abortive Bills aimed 
at weakening the position of the Church schools. 

Adoption of the unspecific religion of the Cowper-Temple clause 
was not due, it should be noted, to any abatement m6 EI fervout, 
but to its persistence. It was a pis aller. The Nonconformists had 
already, when they supported the British and Foreign Society, been 
compelled to find a common form of religious instruction which fell 
short of the creed of each of their denominations. When in 1870 the 
Anglicans and the Nonconformist alliance confronted one another 
over the problem of the Board Schools, the same compromise was 
the only alternative to no religious instruction at all. 

At that date the blurring of theology to which we ate nowadays 
accustomed had not yet appeared. Any dilution of historic beliefs 
was highly suspect. A storm was raging over Bishop Colenso’s 
views on the Pentateuch. Essays and Reviews had recently been con- 
demned by Convocation and two of its contributors suspended by 
the ecclesiastical courts. Seeley’s Ecce Homo and Renan’s Life of Jesus 
were causing pain. Both in the Church of England and in the 
Nonconformist Churches the modernist movement was only just 
beginning. 

Thirty or even forty years later the position had not appreciabl 
changed. Among the Nonconformists chasé was imablensicie hastily 
towards the Church schools, which, since most of the British and 
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Foreign schools had by this time been handed over to the local 
authorities, comprised the great majority of the remaining voluntary 
schools. Some were so incensed at the granting of rate aid to these 
schools by the Balfour Act of 1902 that, egged on by Lloyd George 
and Dr. Clifford, they practised passive resistance and suffered 
distraint to be made upon their possessions. As far as the liberalizing 
of theology went, congregations were easily dismayed if they caught 
echoes of what the advanced theologians were thinking. On the eve 
of the First World War the “New Theology” which Dr. R. J. 
Campbell was preaching at the City Temple aroused much fury, and 
even after the war the sermons of Dr. E. W. Barnes in Westminster 
Abbey were considered startling enough to be reported in the daily 
ye Should Such a Faith Offend?, the title of one of Dr. Barnes’s 

ooks, implied quite correctly that offence was taken. Nevertheless, 
doctrinal erosion was steadily at work. 

Among the masses of people who bothered very little about such 
controversies there was a big drift away from the churches after 1918. 
One church historian, Dr. S$. C. Carpenter, connects it with the fact 
that by now the majority of the population had been brought up on 
the unspecific religious instruction of undenominational schools. 
Religion, he says, had become dissociated from the idea of membership 
of a religious body. It was thought of as a school subject, a thing 
learned in youth and put aside afterwards. 

It seemed that religion was on the wane and, if Dr. Carpenter was 
right, that the Churches’ insistence on some sort of religion in school 
had proved a boomerang. To stem the drift the Protestant Churches 
more and more made common cause. The movement for closer 
relations between them gathered strength. Another line of counter- 
attack was to make religion more attractive by adjusting it to the 
supposed. desires of people who had given up church-going. Purely 
social activities took an ever larger place in church programmes and 
attempts were made to render worship mote entertaining—on occasion 
to such lengths as setting up goalposts over the altar and starting a 
service for sportsmen with a referee’s whistle. : 

The success of these measures may be doubted. Only one body 
increased its numbers conspicuously—the Roman Catholic Church, 
whose str lay in knowing its own mind and refusing to modify 
its claims. the other hand, as the years passed hostility to religion 
diminished, giving way to tolerance and an inclination to indulge it 
for the sake of sentimental associations. Crowds waiting for a 
football match or a tattoo to begin were quite happy to sing “ Abide 
with me.” 

During the inter-war years two new factors appeared. One was 
within the schools. Dissatisfaction with mere scripture teaching led, 
from 1924 onwatds, to the adoption by some Local Education 
Authorities of “ agreed syllabuses” of more detailed and positive 
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instruction—agreed upon, that is, by local representatives of the 
Anglican and Nonconformist Churches. 

The second factor was the radio. It was almost inevitable that a 
monopoly broadcasting corporation in Britain should make room for 
religion in its programmes. The B.B.C. faced the problem that 
elementary education had had to face and solved it in roughly the 
same way. So when the listener tuned in to a service, the message 
he heard was much the same whatever the denomination of the 
preacher. It was “morality touched by emotion” and reinforced 
by a general theism. He did not hear the case for any doctrine that 
divides. Nor did he hear the “ gospel ” as understood by Evangelicals. 

Over the years religious broadcasts have doubtless had their effect. 
They are heard by people who have not deliberately chosen to do so. 
“ Lift up your Hearts,” for instance, is heard by millions who turn 
on their wireless to catch the 8 a.m. time signal. And sets are often 
left on for hours, especially on Sundays. At the very least we may 
conclude that the radio has conduced to acquiescence in religion as 
a “ good thing.” 

Between them, the schools and the wireless have succeeded in 
promoting a form of religion which, in Cowper-Temple’s phrase, 
is not distinctive of any particular denomination. This achievement 
may be compared with their joint influence on our spoken language, 
which has tended to obliterate dialect differences and spread a non- 
regional form of speech. In both speech and religion distinctive 
forms persist, but a generalized “standard” form has been very 
widely diffused. 

Events have fully justified Disraeli’s prophecy in 1870 that the 
new sacerdotal class of school teachers would “ exercise an extra- 
ordinary influence upon the history of England and upon the conduct 
of Englishmen.” The State launched a religion of its own invention 
which, thanks to first one and then two powerful means of propaganda 
and to the concurrence of Churches with much fuller and better 
defined creeds, has become the accepted religion of the country. The 
policy which at one time looked as if it would prove disastrous has 
in the longer run paid a dividend of sorts. Presumably this is the 
light in which we must understand the bold statement of Whitaker’s 

/manack : “The inhabitants of Britain are almost entirely Christians, 
the exceptions being about 400,000 Jews and a small number of non- 
Christian immigrants.” 

The Churches have not rested content with this rather intangible 
rewatd and have sought to push their advantage. By 1944 acqui- 
escence in religion was so general that there was no difficulty in 
extending its foothold in the schools. The Education Act of that year 
laid down that in every school provided and maintained by a Local 
Authority, secondary no less than primary, religious instruction 
must be given and the day’s work begun with an act of collective 
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worship. This was a momentous step. The national unwillingness in 
the nineteenth century to make public education secular as well as 
universal, compulsory and free (and so attain the full Radical objective) 
had become in the twentieth a readiness for the first time to enforce 
religious instruction and school prayers by Act of Parliament. It was 
all to be undenominational, but it went beyond the Cowpet-Temple 
arrangement. The Act bet ‘that religious instruction must 
conform to “agreed syllabuses.” Dr. S. J. Curtis in his History 
of Education remarks, “ It is astonishing how great is the agreement 
on many fundamentals, and it is quite fair to say that nine-tenths of 
Christian teaching is common to all the different denominations.” 
Not everyone would accept this figure. Those who value the specific 
doctrines of their denominations find the syllabuses colourless. 
Nevertheless the Act marks a notable extension of positive teaching 
in the schools. 

A similar process seems to have been taking place in religious 
broadcasting, where since the war the theological content has 
increased. 

How far a more assured grip on the schools and the radio is 
reflected by a popular return to thoughtful faith it is impossible to 
estimate. Mr. Geoffrey Gorer’s recent inquiry into the Englishman’s 
religion shows nothing of the kind, but immense confusion of beliefs 
and superstitions together with a large disinclination to go to church. 
But this much we can say. The nation’s present frame of mind is 
favourable to religion in a general way and unfavourable to “ godless- 
ness,” which is now tarred with a particularly defamatory political 
brush. 

By chance a test of the extent to which this frame of mind prevails 
occurred not long ago, when the B.B.C. allowed an unbeliever the 
rare opportunity of putting the case for morals without religion. The 
reception given to Mrs. Margaret Knight’s talks showed that, though 
it might be a very “ pale Galilean ” who had conquered, the conquest 
was sufficiently consolidated to make a frank disavowal of religious 
belief slightly dangerous. Many people who never attend a place 
of worhsip were genuinely shocked and some of the devout disclosed 
an itch to persecute. Rationalism was obviously in the dock. 

Our inquiry has now brought us up to the present day. The 
_—- t remains open is whether more can be made of this 

iffused temper of consent. Can it be induced to crystallize into 
something more definite and active? The Churches ay to be 
hopeful. They have recently seized on the visits of Dr. Billy Graham 
as the opportunity for a sudden and spectacular advance. American 
revivalists have been here before, but none has ever had such a 
reception as Dr. Graham. Notwithstanding his known Fundamental- 
ism, ministers of many denominations have hailed him almost as a 
worker of miracles. Mote remarkable still, the B.B.C. accorded him 
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the freedom of the air and of television. Our native evangelists have 
never enjoyed such advantages. To an unsympathetic eye it all 
looked ie a wild rush to jump on a well-advertised band-wagon, 
and serious people wondered at the intellectual levity of Christian 
leaders who enthusiastically backed Dr. Graham while disagreeing 
with his theology. It remains to be seen whether the Churches have 
not overplayed their hand. We are slow, stubborn thinkers and 
suspicious of ballyhoo. Time and patience were needed to wean us 
from bigotries of belief and unbelief to an amiable ethical religion 
with a congenially vague aura of theology. If this is good enough to 
earn us the title of a “ Christian nation ”—which we are constantly 
told that we are—then, it may be argued, what more do we need? 
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THE CHRISTIAN SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
rd 


By 
MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE 


M.A, (Oxon) 


Mr. Edmund Wilson’s very topical book, The Scrolls from the Dead 
Sea (W. H. Allen, 1955), raises issues of the utmost moment for 
modern Christianity. For the implication which these spectacular 
discoveries suggest and Mr. Wilson underlines—that the Essene 
community, doctrine and discipline were the immediate matrix of 
Christianity—seems, at first sight, to challenge the claim, essential 
for a full Christian faith, that Christ and the Gospel were a unique 
and special revelation of God and a divine truth. If that claim can 
be substantiated not only the Christian faith but also the whole 
Christianized ethic and life-attitude of Western man are immediately 
undermined and, in the ideological warfare of our day, the West 
is left weaponless.. 

The new facts must be faced. The most salient and challenging 
conception which these discoveries and this inquiry into their 
significance suggest is the possibility that not only were Jesus and 
John the Baptist closely connected with the Essene community 
whose headquarters were situated in the wilderness of the Dead Sea 
and not far from Bethlehem, but also that the “ Suffering-Servant ” 
and sacrificial Messiah pattern of ideas, the form of the Eucharist 
and much of the Christian theology and ethic stem from the same 
source. In other words, upon this supposition, in this insignificant, 
dissident Jewish sect are to be found the main ideas and influences 
which conditioned both Christ and Christianity, much Pauline and 
Johannine doctrine and so all subsequent Christian theology. 

If that is so it seems, at first sight, to follow that the career of Christ 
and the Christian Gospel are no more than the culmination of a long 
development of Jewish cult and culture in, not its main stream of 
development, but a tributary sect of ascetic dissenters and extremists, 
As such it seems to become, in Mr. Wilson’s words, no more than an 
“episode of human history,” and an insignificant episode at that. 
Moreover, in comparison with other great cultural and religious 
traditions such as the Hellenic or the Vedic, Christianity seems there- 
fore to lose all claim to uniqueness or even to patamount importance 


among the cultures and creeds of mankind. : 
Mr. Wilson writes as “ one who is not concerned with the theological 
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roblem ” and, it would seem from sundry statements, as a secular 

umanist. It is an attitude and attack which add very much, for the 
Christian who is prepared to face these facts, to the value of his book. 
For he can thus confront its challenge without suspicion of special 
theological pleadings or manipulation of the evidence. Moreover he 
can also, in such a presentation, assess the value of the humanist as 
against the Christian interpretation. 

It will be well for the Christian to encounter the full force of the 
humanist case concerning these discoveries and to assume that this 

re-conditioning of Christ and Christianity by Essenism is or will 
be an established historical fact. If that is so, what, upon the evidence 
adduced in this book, are the real implications of such a conclusion 
for Christianity? Does it, in fact, follow that it must then be reduced 
to the status and insignificance of “simply an episode of human 
history ”? Although a first sight may suggest such a conclusion and 
the humanist may hasten to adopt it, a closer consideration of the 
documentary evidence collated here will, in fact, suggest a very 
different conclusion. 

In four salient features among others that evidence points to the 
fact that, though Essenism may have conditioned Christ and Christian- 
ity, it was a conditioning which was immeasurably transformed and 
transcended. In the first place, as Mr. Wilson himself demonstrates 
and admits, Jesus and the Gospel did, in fact, both diverge from and 
transcend the Essene doctrine of forgiveness. According’ to the 
Essene teaching “though it was wtong to hate a brother in the 
faith, or even to lose one’s temper, it was a duty to loathe and to curse 
the alien and wicked people ” (by whom were probably intended the 
Roman nt even to the point of sees violence. 

It may be argued that Jesus’ violent condemnation of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees conforms to this Essene loathing and cursing of 
“alien and wicked people”; it is certainly analogous. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that, while condemning evil doctrine, Jesus also 
taught an infinite forgiveness of the enemy and laid a veto upon 
violence. He bade his followers to forgive their enemies and to “ put 
up the sword” and so widened the scope of forgiveness and love from 
the horizon of a small sect to that of the whole world of man. 

When that contrast between Essene and Christian doctrine is 
considered against the background of the fiery and fanatical faith and 

rament of the Jew, we confront something much more than 

tioning or development of doctrine—an eruptive break-through 
and transcension of tradition. In this respect at least the immense 
qualitative difference between these two teachings suggests rather the 
uniqueness and transcendent quality of the Christian Gospel: 

A second and even more fun tal difference between the 
Essene and Christian life-attitudes emerges from this inquiry. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of the Essene way and rule of life given by 
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Pliny, Josephus and Philo, Essenism was based upon a determined 
life-denial. According to Pliny the Essenes “live without women 
and have no commerce with Venus ” and are actuated by “ disgust 
... with life.” They did not, according to Josephus, “ on principle, 
condemn wedlock . . . but they wished to protect themselves against 
women’s wantonness ...” And Philo asserts that the Essenes 
repudiate. marriage “ because they clearly discern it to be the sole or 
the principal danger to the maintenance of the communal life, as well 
as because they practise continence. For no Essene takes a wife, 
because a wife is a selfish creature excessively jealous and an adept 
at beguiling the morals of her husband and seducing him by her 
continued impostures.” The Manwmal of Discipline ascribed by some 
to the Essene Community tallies, in the main, with this picture of 
an ascetic order of extreme rigour based upon sex- and life-denial. 
At first sight again this feature of Essenism seems to correspond 
first with the celibacy of Jesus and secondly with the monastic 
asceticism ona nneaten of sex and woman which characterised so 
much conventual Christian theory and practice from the days of the 
Desert Fathers throughout Christian history. It seems probable that 
here we have the prototype of the whole later monastic movement. 
It cannot be denied that this trend towards sex- and life-denial has 
persisted throughout the Christian centuries and is even now by no 
means dead. © 
Nevertheless it is equally evident that this is only one, and that 
not the dominant aspect of Christian faith and life. This life-denying 
aspect is complemented, for a full Christianity, by a contrary and far 
more conquering life- tance. If Jesus declared that “he that 
loses his life shall save it,” he also declared that he came to bring 
“ life more abundant.” He taught the true nature and indissolubility 
of true Christian wedlock and, at Cana, according to some com- 
mentators, showed in a simple wedding party a sign of the mystical 
marriage of the Lamb. Far from eschewing the company of women 
he is found constantly in close intimacy with them. And a more 
ptofound consideration of his celibate existence suggests rather a 
supet- than a sub-sexuality. To predicate of him a sour life- 
denial is to flout all the known facts: he came, as he said, not to 
destroy but to fulfil life. 
Weare, in fact, in this matter confronted by a characteristic Christian 
dox for which life-denial and life-acceptance are not incompatibles, 
t twin contraries coordinated in the full Christian life. The picture 
of Essenism which has been considered'presents only one, the dark, 
aspect of that paradox like the Manicheanism to which it is evidently 
akin. Yet, if the Essene compulsion towards the omen of a world 
and life which seemed then so vile was a precondition for the Christ- 
consciousness, that compulsion must have been no less potent and 
plausible for Jesus. But he did not succumb to it; he transcended that 
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trend also and in this respect too transcended such Essenic sources. 


Thirdly we find a no less marked divergence between Essene and 
Christian doctrine concerning the nature of man. According to 
Josephus, for the Essenes, as for the Greeks, the body was corruptible 
‘but he soul immortal. Mr. Wilson, commenting upon this conception, 
finds a significant parallel between this notion of the nature of man 
and the Pauline saying that “this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality.” It seems typical of a certain 
humanist bias and astigmatism that the profound difference between 
these two conceptions should not be immediately apparent. For the 
operative word in St. Paul’s saying is that translated “ put on” ; it 
is the very corruptible and mortal body which, for him, will “ put 
on” incorruption and immortality. It is of the resurrection of the 
body, not merely of the soul, that he tells. In other terms, for 
Christianity the body of man is not rejected or repudiated; it is the 
essential basis of the New Being—a conception totally at variance 
with the Hellenic and Essenic body-soul antithesis. If this was indeed 
the Essenic doctrine—and there seems good reason to suppose that 
it was—here again, and at the very core of its creed, Christianity 
transcends the Essene source. 


But a fourth, final and drastic difference between Essenism, as here 
depicted, and Christianity remains to be considered. The Manual of 
Discipline, rule and way of life point to an extremely elaborate, rigorous 
and unnatural ars ya fear designed, by means of a certain technique 
and the exercise of a preternatural will-power, to unmake and remake 
human nature. Here too there are many Christian parallels. Such 
disciplines are common to all monastic religious orders both Christian 
and pagan and, for the Christian, have a dominical status and authority 
in such sayings of Jesus as “strait is the way” or “leave all that 
thou hast.” 


Nevertheless—it is a fact too often forgotten—the characteristic 
sign of the redeemed Christian is not that of austerity or an arduous 
discipline but of childlikeness, spontaneity, naturalness. Nor is there 
any suggestion, in the Christian Scriptures, of any such rigorous rule 
or discipline as that of the Bin), of Discipline. The Christian 
“new man” is reborn by God, not remade by man. The Christian 
discipline is a discipleship, a following, and its key-note is not that 
of servitude but of freedom within the “ perfect law of liberty.” 
That fact does not preclude the need for the Christian to live under 
law and rule, but the law by which he lives is that of not man but 
Love, and his obedience is to commands given by, not some human 
hierarchy, but the Christian situation, the following of his Master in 
his human existence, in which he finds himself. 


Here again—and here perhaps most fundamentally—the Christian 
Way transcends the Essenic system and all its similars. Such systems 
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may beget yogis,adepts or sages; Christianity, by virtue of the restora- 
tion, the rebirth of the real, though corrupted, nature of man, breeds 
children of God, free, spontaneous and supremely natural. And here, 
in this transcendence of all religious, spiritual or ethical systems, 
Christianity can most of all claim to be both unique and original. 

Thus, in respect of the Christian doctrine of universal forgiveness, 
in. its paradoxical hatmony of life-denial and life-affirmation, in its 
faith in the resurrection of the body and in the childlikeness, spon- 
taneity and naturalness of the true Christian character, the Gospel 
picture of Jesus transcends the Essene “ Teacher of Righteousness ” 
and the Christian Way the Manual of Discipline. 1n all these respects 
Christianity breaks through and free from its precedent conditions 
and traditions and is a new creation. 


Moreover the challenge of this book is an acid test of value, as 
interpretations of the problem which it poses of, on the one hand, 
the humanist and, on the other, the Christian hypothesis. For it 
makes it abundantly clear that it is only from the point of view of 
some definite faith or life-attitude that the evidence which it presents 
can be evaluated at all. No clearer demonstration of the truth of 
Professor Butterfield’s maxim that “ meditation upon history drives 
one to ultra-historical realms” or of the inevitable necessity, in 
historical research, of “thinking with our sympathies” could be found. 

In this book Mr. Wilson is manifestly “ thinking with (his) sym- 

athies ”—those of the secular humanist—and the confusion into 
which he falls suggests that his presuppositions are inadequate for 
the evaluation of such evidence as this. As he meditates, upon. this 
new evidence as to Christian origins his humanistic hypothesis seduces 
him into self-contradiction, Thus, on page 128, he guesses “how, 
about a half century before its refuge was burned together with the 
Temple of.the Jewish God, this movement inspired a leader who was | 
to transcend peB yale and Essenism...” Yet, as his meditation 
proceeds, we find him presently, on page 142, pronouncing, in 
characteristically humanist terms, that “it would. seem an immense 
advantage . . . for civilisation that the rise of Christianity should, at 
last, be generally understood as simply an episode of human history 
...”. How. could a mete “episode of human history,” and a very 
insignificant episode at that, produce a leader capable of so totally 
transcending history? 

Earlier in the book (p.108) he records how he toasted 4 vrai saint 
esprit“... that humanity carries with it.” Thus the conception of 
a Jesus assumed to have been conditioned by Essenism, yet capable 
of ttanscending both Judaism and Essenism, is forced into the 
Procrustes-bed of “simply an episode in human history” and a 
manifestation of the “ true holy spirit ” of humanity... We are back 
with the out-dated “ creative faith ” doctrine of Alfred Loisy and the 
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more extreme modernism of a generation ago. As a viable inter- 
ptetation of such facts as these the inadequacy of this humanist 
hypothesis is plain. It clearly does not fit the facts. To comprehend 
them we are driven into “ ultra-historical ” and ultra-humanist realms. 

In point of fact Mr. Wilson is meditating upon history or what is 
assumed to be history from a specific point of view. He comes to 
the inquiry equipped with, if not a theology, at least an anthropology 
for which not God, but Man, is divinely creative and capable of 
transcending and transforming history. And so plainly inadequate 
is that hypothesis to account for the phenomena upon which he 
ponders that his very anti-Christian bias becomes pregnant with a 
Christian significance and his very confusion of thought points the 
clarity and comprehensiveness of the counter Christian creed. If 
one hypothesis thus creates confusion of mind we are impelled to 
seek another and more credible interpretation of the facts. And, by 
such a process of trial and error, it becomes apparent that, in order 
to explain the phenomenon of a Christ who can ttansfigure and 
transcend all his conditions and traditions, only the Christian hypo- 
thesis will suffice. 

Whatever implications may, in the end, be legitimately drawn from 
the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls it seems clear that they will 
enhance rather than diminish the credibility of a fully Incarnational 
Christianity. The challenge is rather, in reality, to an adequate 
conception of the meaning of the Incarnation. For if the conclusion 
of an intimate nexus between John and Jesus and the Essene com- 
munity and between the Christian Gospel and Essenic doctrine is 
accepted to the full, the real implication of such a conclusion is that 
the Incarnation, the immersion of the Christ in human nature and 
history, was more real and full than much Christian theology of the 
Incarnation has yet dared to envisage or admit. 

For, in that case, here is indeed a manger-Incarnation. For then 
the matrix-manger of Christ and Christianity was not only the othet- 
wise historically insignificant and indecorous Jewish race but a yet 
more historically insignificant and dubious dissident sect self-outlawed 
from its midst. Then we confront a Christ who accepted conditions, 
mental as well as material, more human, humble and petty than even 
the most extreme of his critics have hitherto supposed or suggested— 
one who, for all normal human valuation and universal history, came 
in truth in very “little things ” indeed and, accepting those most 
strict conditions to the full, by that very acceptance and obedience 
to such a situation, broke their bondage and transformed them, by a 
surely more-than-human virtue, into something “ rich and strange” and 
glorious. For such a view it is not a minimized but a magnified Christ 
who seems likely, for the Christian, to emerge from this spectacular 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

















NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 


By 
YAHYA ABDULLAH 


IN 1949 there was buried in Paris with§he full rites of the Orthodox 
Church a mysterious and very remarkable man about eighty years of 
age, whose influence on our times has already been considerable. 
Almost everything about G. I. Gurdjieff is veiled in mystery and he 
has been very variously portrayed by some of the large number of 
writers, artists, psychologists, doctors, diplomats and scientists— 
English, American and French—who came in touch with him or 
with his teaching. They have called him the Avatara of modern times, 
a diabolical figure, a great spiritual master, a hypnotist and a rogue, 
and the ere ey agree only on one point—that he was by no 
means negligible. “ snes of Truth,” an article written by a pupil 
in 1915 and approved by him, gives a melodramatic picture of a sort 
of stage superman, and it seems as if at all times he encouraged the 
aura of strange and often contradictory stories which surrounded him. 

Since the quasi-secret groups which to-day follow his teaching are 
now growing in influence and in. numbers and are strongly organized 
in a dozen countries, it seems worth while to attempt some assess- 
ment of the man and of his teaching. 


We know he was born about 1868 in the Greek sector of Alexand- 
ropol, and there is evidence that he was educated at the seminary at 
Kars and studied some system of medicine. It is said that he showed 
an early interest in hypnotism and in certain “magical” cults in 
Asia Minor. After that we only know that he claimed to have 
wandered with a group of fellow-seekers in India, Central Asia, Tibet 
and Persia, making contact with Persian Sufis and Essene monasteries 
(such as often appeared in occultist books of the nineteenth cen 
and other groups. Some have said that the notorious K. Haushofer 
formed one of this group of seekers, but others have doubted if it 
ever existed. During this period he claimed that they had rediscovered 
—perhaps he meant reformulated—the ancient truth which every 
historical tradition had distorted. We shall return later to this 
mysterious claim. All we need note here is that some who met him 
and knew these parts of the world doubted if he had in fact been 
there, and that the story which circulated that he was the same man 
as the Buryat Mongol, tutor to the Dalai Lama, described by Sir 


Charles seems quite untrue. 
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In any case he appeared with these claims in Russia at the beginning 
of the first world war, and we have at least one account of the next 
few years aftet he»met P, D. Ouspensky. Ouspensky was a journalist 
and author whose Tertiam Organum, a sott of study of mystical states, 
reflects the outlook which had taken him to Egypt and to the East 
in search of a teacher and teaching. The outbreak of war had brought 
him back just when he hoped for a practical issue to his search, 
Shortly afterwards he met Gurdjieff. In his In Search of the Miraculous 
he tells of the meeting, of how he was repelled by many things about 
Gurdjieff but became his pupil, convinced that he had met both 
quite extraordinary and real teaching and a man possessed of quite 
extraordinary powers. 

Up till 1918-19 the teaching was imparted to small, private groups 
of selected people and included both an elaborate cosmology and a 
psychology for self-study. This latter is partly to be found in 
Ouspensky’s Psychology of Man’s Possible Development as well as in 
books by later pupils like Orage and M. Nicoll. After the outbreak 
of the revolution, however, Gurdjieff moved with some pupils to 
near the Black Sea, where under very severe conditions they worked 
under more or less continuous observation and all sorts of physical 
exercises and dances were practised. At this time Ouspensky became 
convinced that Gurdjieff had changed and that something had gone 
wrong in him, though later he worked with him again for a short 
time. Almost all the pupils seem to have left and Gurdjieff returned 
to Alexandropol. Ouspensky ultimately came to London. 

J. D. Beresford has described a visit to Gurdjieff at this time when 
he was preparing a fresh start, and from this time on there are several 
witnesses to whose writings we can refer. 

After several false starts Gurdjieff resumed his public career by 
opening with a flourish of not always accurate publicity an “ Institute 
for the Harmonious Development of Man” near Fontainebleau. 
This time the doors were opened wide and all sorts of people flocked 
to the Institute, some curious to see if the man were merely a showman 
and charlatan. Few found him that, though some were violently 
antagonistic and others felt it was not for them. This time great 
emphasis was laid on the discipline of hard communal life with 
physical work and “ ritual dances ” or “‘ movements ” combined with 
complicated exercises of attention. These “ movements” were 
publicly demonstrated in Paris and New York and attracted yet more 
interest in the press. 

From descriptions by Denis Saurat, who only paid a visit, by 
Algernon Blackwood and by others, it is evident that Gurdjieff’s 
magnetism strongly affected all who came. The death at the Institute 
of Katherine Mansfield, who seems to have been happy there, created 
considerable gossip. Then came a burst of ugly scandals, at which we 
need hardly be surprised, and the Institute closed, after a life of but 
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three years, when Gurdjieff crashed his powerful car—which he is 
said to have driven very inexpertly—into a tree at high speed, sus- 
taining very severe cranial and other injuries. 

He made what doctors have described as a miraculous recovery, 
but, though he visited New York about 1930 and published at that 
time The Herald of Coming Good, an obscure book patts of which 
read like the work of a madman, we can say little of his life between 
1925 and 1946. He seems to have lived mainly in Paris quietly working 
with a few devoted disciples, most of them French, and was there 
all through the occupation. It has been said of the Fontainebleau 
period that he cared not two straws for all the numbers who passed 
through, but was casting a net to catch perhaps one or two really 
worth-while disciples. Was he now hoping to produce such out of the 
few around him? 

Meanwhile Ouspensky, still convinced of the authenticity of much 
he had learned, continued in London, and later in New York, to 
pass this on in the hope, it is said, of making contact with the true 
source from which the teaching had come. By the end of the second 
world war there were a number of other organizations in Canada, the 
U.S.A. and England purporting to teach “ Gurdjieff’s System.” 
Among these may be mentioned those conducted by M. Nicoll and 

i ett, both of whom have written extensively. 

At the end of the war Gurdjieff resumed a more active and public 
life. In 1946 Ouspensky, a dying man, returned to London and held 
before he died a number of semi-public meetings in which he is said 
to have finally renounced not only Gurdjieff but his “system” and 
to have made it clear that he himself was leaving no organization or 
successor. Certainly this did not prevent many of his followers from 
flocking to Gurdjieff after his death. : 

During his last three years Gurdjieff was amazingly active. He 
visited America, brought out at last in several languages his book 
All and Everything (first announced in 1930) and received and enter- 
tained at his Paris flat a stream of visitors till far into the night, leaving 
it to pupils to conduct the dances and to give some doctrinal 
instruction. He also had another serious cart smash from which again 
he made what doctors called a miraculous recovery. Some picture 
of this time is given in Monsieur Gurdjieff, a rather sensational com- 
pilation edited by the journalist Pauwels with contributions by many 
French, American and English writers. 

All and Everything has been hailed by pupils as a new genre-of 
literature and as a work which can only be compared to the Upani- 
shads. It is a strange fable of which the author says that it is 
deliberately obscure and full of ugly, awkward neologisms and 
designed to destroy in the reader all his former ideas about everything. 
Certainly an ordinary reader finds it almost impossible to read, and 
only by persistence can he find in it sornething of the teaching recorded 
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by Ouspensky. This may in part be due to the fact that Gurdjieff 
incall a presented his teaching in quite a new form in this 
final period. | 

Gurdjieff had spoken of his work as a “ fourth way” which would 
appear in the world only for a short time and for a specific external 

urpose. At his death it might have been expected to disintegrate 
and lose its momentum, as for example did that of Martinez de 
Pasqually, the strange Spaniard of whom Gurdjieff reminds us. In 
fact his pupils seem so fat to have drawn together and, as has already 
been said, the groups are growing in numbers and influence. There 
have been public lectures and semi-public demonstrations of the 
“ movements” with Gurdjieff’s music which created a powerful 
impression on many who saw them. There has also been a steady 
output of books in which the teaching is variously reflected. Gurdjieff 
had spoken of two more books he had written. One was to be kept 
for study by an inner circle and the other is now understood to be in 
the hands of the publishers. . 

What did Gurdjieff teach? The question is hard to answer. 
Evidently he spoke mainly ad hominem, delighted in saying things to 
scandalize and shock, and had an unusual style and sense of humour, 
so that it is hard to know when to take literally or even seriously 
what he is reported to have said. His “ system ” was not a systematic 
body of ideas and it was part of his method to say seemingly contta- 
dictory things. He seems to have pictured a vast hierarchy of beings 
between the Absolute and man. It was from some intermediate level 
that right teaching had been sent to man through “ divine messengers” 
among whom he named Krishna, Moses, the Buddha and Christ. 
Such i aye always been quickly distorted and it was certainly 
understood that those who had met Gurdjieff’s system had no other 
possibility of finding a true way. Almost all men were doomed to 
die and perish like animals and fewer and fewer had the chance of 
escaping this doom. Man indeed differed from animals, both because 
he had a mental and two higher, unknown functions which they did 
not have and because in most cases he had the potentiality of develop- 
ing a “soul,” though this potentiality often vanished during his 
lifetime. In his usual state man was a chaos and all his functions 
worked wrongly, mechanically in response. to external sensory 
stimuli, and unconsciously: only in an esoteric “ school ” could he 
hope to develop a “ soul,” inner harmony and teal unity, will and 
consciousness. Such a “ school ” required a teacher who had himself 
developed, at least to a certain point, and could create the special 
conditions required. It must also have right doctrine and methods 
and be in contact with the “inner circle” of humanity. Naturally 
Gurdjieff claimed to fulfil these conditions, and his methods included 
a sort of shock technique to bring the pupil to a deep and abiding 
realization of the self as the unconscious, mechanical. chaos he had 
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learned to objectivise by efforts at “ self-remembering.” If he broke 
under the strain, it showed he never really had the possibility of right 
development. All this was to be mainly carried out in the midst of 
ordinary life, and the idea of the contemplative path withdrawn from 
life was semen quite false. 

It has said above that Gurdjieff always made a mystery of the 
origin of his powers and teaching, and it must remain a mystery. 
Since all great spiritual masters have clearly acknowledged the source 
of their teaching this is a major reason for doubting Gurdjieff’s 
authenticity. In Hinduism the greatest possible veneration is accorded 
to the (whose source will be well known), and he stands as the 
most direct visible embodiment for his disciples of the transcendent 
Principle which is both the object of worship and the Goal. Gurdijieff’s 
mystery-making enormously increased the danger—always very real 
for Europeans—of worshipping the teacher and losing sight of the 
Goal in a sort of polytheism. 

It will now be clear that the form of Gurdjieff’s teaching shows it 
does not belong to the Christian, Islamic, Jewish or Vedantic 
Traditions ; it seems improbable that it could be of Buddhist origin. 
There are certain things which recall Tantric forms and some formula- 
tions seem to derive from European occultism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but these elements may be forms adopted 
by members of Gurdjieff’s group of “ seekers” who were familiar 
with such terminology. 

If Gurdjieff was indeed a consummate actor able to play many roles 
and even to change his whole appearance, if he had quite unusual 
power over bodily functions and exerted abnormal psychic powers 
including a sort of hypnotic charm, it may well be that he had 
followed some remarkable discipline or way, but certain aspects of 
his teaching and career suggest that either that way or he himself 
represented a deviation. 

The myths of the Tower of Babel and of the Titans piling Pelion 
on Ossa picture the fatal results of any purely human volitional effort 
to reach the true goal. All traditions also warn of the dangers of 
deviations from the straight path, the path “ narrower than a tazor’s 
edge,” and of the existence of paths “ of the left hand ” leading only 
to supranormal powers or to “magical” results. It may be that 
Gurdjieff met in Central Asia some magic-seeking “ shamanist ” 
school. 

Gurdjieff described his method, which involved every one of man’s 
functions, as “ the way of sly man” and as a “ quick way.” Among 
Oriental disciplines there are some which also claim to be “ quick ” 
ways of which it is held that such dangers and difficulties are attached 
to them, and that they require such rare qualities and preparation in 
the pupil, as to make them suitable only for very few indeed even 
among Orientals. Even if we were to suppose that in origin Gurdjieff’s 
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way was orthodox and authentic and could lead to what some 
Fathers of the Christian Church called the “ deification of man,” what 
could we suppose it to be now as applied by his followers to large 
and unselected numbers? Has it in fact been watered down and 
“ denatured ” ? If so, it is already something quite different, 

The appeal of Gurdjieff to two post-war generations of educated 
Europeans is not hard to understand. In what Coomaraswami and 
others have called a traditional society, where all aspects of life are 
in some degree permeated by the spirit and form of the tradition and 
harmonious with it, the disharmonies within man are correspondingly 
reduced and it is evident that in such a society Gurdjieff would have 
had little success. But in the world in which he appeared many were 
disillusioned and agnostic and the influences acting on them were in 
a special way disharmonious. In that world the Christian Church did 
not play that regulating role of a complete tradition which Islam 
and Hinduism and Buddhism still to a considerable extent play in 
other worlds. Many would say it had lost a certain “ quality ” which 
they would admit in a Maxim the Confessor or an Eckhart, and were 
ready to believe Christianity now wholly degenerated to something 
superstitious, sentimental and “ mechanical.” In a sense Gauguin’s 
cry that our civilization is a disease found an echo in many hearts. 
Modern psychology, and especially that of Jung, has made Western 
man more aware of his inner conflicts and disharmonies, which have 
reached such a point that in the U.S.A. it is said that one person in 
twelve must expect to have to spend part of his life in a mental 
institution. 

Of course there is an optimistic belief in human evolution en- 
coutaging the belief that such disharmonies are growing pains and 
that mankind will evolve to a new and higher harmony. Clinical 
techniques and developments of the new drugs which seem to control 
impulses between the hypothalamus and cortex will soon—it is 
claimed—lead to a control of most psychic disorders. Those to whom 
Gurdjieff appealed—and to whom his pupils now appeal—are 
sceptical of such hopes. Many had doubtless read about Yoga and 
the Vedanta or knew some translations of sacred books of the East, 
but few can have had any real grasp of metaphysical doctrine as it 
can be found in the East or in some of the Christian Fathers. Probably 
they were impatient of “ theorizing ”, since the modern outlook is 
“practical” and pragmatic; in any case their desire was for a 
therapeutic for themselves. 

Gurdjieff offered techniques leading to “harmonious develop- 
ment”; in his own person he seemed to show that very remarkable 
results could be attained. It is clear that at a quite early stage pupils 
were able to gain new confidence by seeing in themselves the truth 
of certain things he taught. They lost certain illusions and the 
glittering tinsel of life’s satisfactions became tarnished. To this were 
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added powerful psychological stimuli from ever strange and difficult 
circumstances in the teacher’s environment and from the dances 
with their complicated efforts of divided attention. If there was an 
element of poison, of diabolical distortion mingled with what they 
learned, few would detect it at an early stage. From Monsieur Gurdjieff 
we see how hard some Fr found it to disentangle themselves. 
Some of those concerned may have been unstable at all times, but 
other accounts have appeared in France by people who would not 
seem to have been so. 

Christianity, with its historical perspective, has never readily 
admitted the existence in the Christian era of true and profound 
spirituality in other traditions, whatever it may admit, with St. 
Augustine, about earlier times. But there are many Europeans to-day 
who feel they cannot deny that there have been and perhaps are sages 
and saints of other traditions who are the vehicles of the special 
spiritual influences of those traditions and able to pass on with the 
influence a teaching and a method. In every tradition formalism, 
pharisaism, gross superstition and feebleness can easily be found, 
but that is not the whole truth. Apart from th se Europeans who 
have studied Eastern traditions “ philosophically ” from outside, there 
are a few who have overcome obstacles of language, geography and 
a different psychic background and found there something very 
different. 

Gurdjieff’s attitude to all traditions has led his followers to look 
on them all in a superior way. Some of them have indeed produced 
translations of writings by ancient masters—some of which at any 
rate are subtly distorted in translation—but there is always a tacit 
assumption that for practical possibilities one can to-day look only 
to Gurdjieff’s teaching. Gurdjieff’s influence undoubtedly closes 
— eyes to the possibility of teaching, influence and methods 
ying within the Christian Church and leading to a different being 
and a different knowledge. , 

Beelzebub, who is in a sense the hero of A// and Everything, is 
pictured at the end praying that men may live always remembering 
their death. There are Christians who so live. “The true man of 
God,” said Abu Sa’id bin Abi’l-Khayr, who had himself spent a long 
period in retreat, “ sits in the midst of his fellow-men, rises up and 
eats and sleeps and buys and sells and gives and takes in the bazaars 
among other men and marries and has social intercourse, but yet is 
never for an instant forgetful of God.” To live thus involves 
extinction of the ego or self and the non-identification with things 
and Br a the consciousness, the unity and the “ permanence ” of 
whi urdjieff seems to have spoken. There are those in other 
traditions whose lives are centred on such a goal. 

We have said that Gurdjieff was a most remarkable man. But his 
hiding of his own source or filiation, his emphasis on technique to 
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the seeming exclusion of what may be called “ grace,” his misrepres- 
entation of the great traditions which turned the eyes of his followers 
away from the possibilities they can offer—all these things give 
ground for suspicion. If we cannot accept the claim that he was an 
avatara bringing a new revelation from heaven—and we have every 
reason for not accepting it—we have no right to adopt a woolly- 
minded and equivocal attitude towards him just because many of his 
followers are sincere, nice people or because certain things he taught 
were profoundly true. Gurdjieff was neither an avatara nor 
negligible he was indeed what the Gospels call a skandalon—and of 
such Christ spoke in no unmeasured terms. Those to whom he 
offers a glistening new lamp would be well advised first to try 
polishing the old and perhaps battered lamp which still retains its 
old—and divine—possibilities. 
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In South Africa independent Bantu churches have proliferated as a 
reaction to the segregation in the European churches and the colour 
bar in all spheres of social life.1 In southern Nigeria, where resentment 
of British rule has often reached an intensity greater than in any other 
colony, many separatist churches have been established out of the 
desire for independence from European leadership.2 My purpose 
here is to draw attention to a new phenomenon: the successful 
missionary activity of a Nigerian separatist church in Sierra Leone— 
long the stronghold of the Church Missionary Society, where Euro- 
pean ideals have gained most ready acceptance and orthodox 
Christianity its most apparent success. 

The church in question was founded by a Nigerian who was 
“called to the Evangelistic way on 17th May, 1925. Spiritually 
ordained and uplifted for the establishment of a sect of the people 
which shall be called ‘The Church of the Lord’.”* He is now 
described as “ His Grace, The Most Revd. Prophet Dr. ——, Psy.D., 
Primate and Founder, Superintendent-General of the Church of the 
Lord”; he holds “the honorary Degree of Psychic Doctorate 
conferred upon him by the Spiritualists’ National Union, London, 
on 6th October, 1948.” From Ogere and Ibadan in 1930, his church 
has spread, establishing itself in Abeokuta, Elegbata, Sapele, Lagos 
and Kaduna (Nigeria); it is active in Sierra Leone and Liberia and 
is now trying to obtain a foothold in the Gold Coast. A list of “‘ Our 
Men of Note” in 1950 mentioned, apart from the Primate, two 
Bishops, two Apostles, three Prophets and three Matrons (all wives 
of the Primate). 

The Apostle of the See of Sierra Leone came from Nigeria to 
Freetown in 1947, where he preached and pares unaffectedly in the 
streets. Acquiring a reputation for remarkable prophecies, he gathered 

1 Bengt G. M. Sundkler, Bantu Prophets in South Africa, London, 1948. 
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3 The Rt. Rene rar ey ite Seay ofa bison The Goes Lint Chiles Birt Deapior 


of C.M.S., London, 1953. 
4 Parrinder sa dis beady weouted from another “ Aladura” (‘prayer’) separatist church, 


op. cit., p. 123. CE£. also pp. 119-122. 
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a group of ardent supporters : they opened first a solidly built chapel 
and then in 1952 a large church on the outskirts of the city which 
was dedicated by the visiting Primate. The Church of the Lord has 
attracted members mainly from among the already Christianized 
peoples: many Creoles! attended in the early years and they still 
constitute the majority of the church’s members, but I was told that 
many had since fallen away and came only when they wished to be 
prayed for. The church has gained many members from among the 
Kru and Bassa tribes, among whom also no ao other than 
Christianity is practised? Some of the Temne, a partly Muslim partly 
pagan tribe who have turned a deaf ear to all orthodox Christian 
missionaries, for a time showed interest, but this has not been main- 
tained. Within Sierra Leone, the Freetown church has sent mission- 
aries up into the interior where it has six small groups at work, most 
of which are in the charge of an Acting Prophet: three Mende 
missionaries work among members of their own, partly Christianized, 
people. A West Indian (assimilated to Creole) has a om ation in 
the labour compounds of the mines in Temne country ; he has some 


fifty converts, many won by his praying and fasting for them when 
sick, but they come mostly from among the Mende—“ the Temne,” 
he says, “ are hard to convert,” thus echoing the experience of ortho- 
dox missionaries for over a hundred years.' 

Sunday service in the new Freetown church begins a few minutes 


after 10 a.m. and lasts from three to four hours. The congregation 
remove their shoes at the door; the women all wear white dresses 
with red sashes and sit on the left-hand side of the church; some of 
the men wear white cassocks and they sit to the right. The chancel 
is raised a little above the nave and on a platform enclosed by brass 
rails is the altar with chairs on either side, and behind it a large window 
with panes of stained glass in several colours. In the centre of the 
altar is a brass candlestick holding seven candles. Music is provided 
by an ancient harmonium. The choir enter to a processional hymn 
and then another is sung as an introit with the congregation kneeling. 
A psalm follows. Before beginning the Forgiveness prayer the 
Prophet may ring a large handbell for dramatic effect (he may later 
use this bell to join in with the music). During this prayer the 
Prophet and his acolytes prostrate themselves completely, the former 
repeating the “seal” word “ajuba” at appropriate moments. The 
Thanksgiving prayer next expresses gratitude that they have for a 


1 Descendants of the original Negro settlers and Africans liberated in Sierra Leone during the 
suppression of the slave trade. The Creoles have no tribal culture or tongue, and orthodox 
Christian churches under African ministers have long been among their most important social 
institutions. See A. T. Porter, “ Religious Affiliation in Freetown, Sierra Leone,” Africa, vol. 
X XIII (1953), No. 1. 

2 They originate in Liberia but have a settlement of some 8,000 in Freetown. 

__ 3 This essay is based on material collected during a visit to Sierra Leone to undertake research 
into another sphere, which was carried out with the aid of a grant from the Nuffield Foundation. 
As I had little time for the study of religious institutions this essay makes no claim to completeness. 
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week avoided the punishments visited upon other people, who lie 
racked with fever in hospital tossing from one side of the bed to the 
other, have been cast into prison, or are suffering some other horrible 
fate. These prayers are recited very rapidly but distinctly in the 
language of Cranmer’s prayer book and it is noteworthy that the 
Creole patois, which is the Aingua franca of Freetown, is never heard. 
The first few hymns are chosen from the Hymnal Companion to the 
Book of Common Prayer but, after as it were having done obeisance to 
things European, the service becomes more African in character : 
hymns are of the Moody and Sankey variety and are sung with gusto. 
The drummers who have previously been but little in evidence take 
command of the rhythm and the congregation swing their arms and 
bodies to their beat, dancing a little in their pews. The Prophet then 
calls for anyone who has seen visions during the past week to come 
forward and relate them; they will be interpreted later on. On one of the 
two occasions I was present the sermon was preached by a Nigerian 
student from the local university college. He argued that the Church 
of the Lord was their own church, unlike those churches in which 
the Africans were always “assistant this and assistant that,” but 
never in charge. It was a true African interpretation of Christianity 
and—paradoxically—they should send missionaries to spread their 
church in Europe, Asia and America. The congregation should show 
their faith by loving kindness to one another, and he quoted several 
instances of “ aladura oe standing out against corruption—the 
besetting sin of West Africa to-day. 

After the sermon those who wished to give thanks for any blessing 
they had received came up to the front of the church: together they 
jumped seven times, prostrated themselves seven times and seven 
times shouted “ Hallelujah, Hosanna, Hurrah!” Then the Prophet’s 
assistant, a well-educated Nigerian with the rank of Acting Prophet, 
appealed for subscriptions to buy an organ and for various fittings 
which the new church still lacked. The collection was taken by the 
sidesmen. Then he went on to deliver messages (“ The voice of 
God said unto me. . . .”) to many members of the congregation: a 
man was to receive promotion, a woman to guard against thieves, 
another against sickness, etc. He assumed that I was an official and 
promised me promotion, though I was to be careful I did not fall ill. 
Next the Prophet interpreted visions: a lady elder, who had said 
that during the Thanksgiving prayer she had seen a vision of two 
altars surrounded by angels, was told that the two altars were those 
of heaven and earth and that the vision indicated that God was close 
to them. He then went on to announce further messages for people. 
I was the first European to have visited their church and especial 
blessings were called down upon me. I was told that I “love the 


1 When I visited the church the Apostle of the See was absent in the Gold Coast. The Minister- 
i also an Acting Prophet, whom I have referred to in the text as “ The 
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black ” and mixed freely and equally with them, that I had been 
Africanized and would die in Africa. My parents were said to be 
religious people and though I thought of myself as only a minor 
official I should go far, be loved by my staff and obtain great power. 
I was also to receive good news from home. Shortly afterwards the 
service concluded. 

At a special service and rally held in the church for one of the 
congregational societies a Muslim acted as chairman. He mentioned 
his different faith but pointed out that they all worshipped God and 
that there was no cause for antagonism between them—a view to 
which the audience heartily assented. Probably many would feel 
they had more in common with an African Muslim than with a 
European Christian. This meeting was less formal than the Sunday 
morning service: the Prophet came down from the chancel waving 
his wand and shouted “ Halleloo! ” to the congregation who chorused 
back “ Halleloo!” A brass plate for the offertory was placed on a 
chair and the Prophet called upon different groups among the congre- 
gation: a member of each group would strike up a short song or 
hymn of about two lines, the rhythm of which would be taken up by 
the drums ; pewfuls of women would rise and dance chanting down 
the aisle to drop their pennies in the plate, meanwhile the Prophet 
and his acolytes twirled round and round and danced in their white 
robes. All sorts of groups were called upon, sections of the Ladies’ 


Praying Union, the Kru Circle, “ Mr. So-and-So, family and well- 
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wishers,” so that some people came up as many as twelve times, 
perhaps taking twopence from the plate and dropping a threepenny-bit 
so that they could dance up twice again. Taking the collection in 
this way occupied one hour five minutes, but was greatly enjoyed. 

The chapel in the middle of the city has been built on a plot 
adjoining the Prophet’s house. It occupies an important place in the 
life of the more devoted church members, being the centre for 
religious virtuosity and ecstatic worship . Daily services are held, so 
I was told, at 5 and 9 a.m., noon, 3, 6, and 9 p.m. The evening 
service is conducted on similar lines to that on Sundays but there is 
less formality and more drumming and singing. Consecrated water 
may be administered to those present. Church leaders say that these 
services keep members from seeking their entertainment at the cinema, 
at dances, or on the streets. 

Next to the chapel are two enclosures for prayer, called ‘“ mercy 
grounds ”; these are screened off by mats, are open to the sky and 
have a clean sanded floor permitting the person praying to prostrate 
himself and roll about. Candles may also be set in the sand. When 
I visited the chapel I was asked if I would like them to pray for me, 
the Prophet remarking that they had learned the power of prayet 
and had been able to help many people through it. After removing my 
shoes, I was led into the Prophet’s own praying enclosure and he and 
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two women stood round me ; the Prophet held a metal wand believed 
to aid him in divination and the women held wooden crosses. They 
each recited a different prayer rapidly and simultaneously three times 
followed by three amens, three blessings and three more amens. The 
Prophet asked his assistants if they had received any visions: one 
woman said it had been revealed unto her that the next week I should 
receive a letter which would give me great pleasure and that I should 
have many children of which the majority would be female; I was 
scon to go away but might be promoted on my return. The Prophet 
himself announced that it had been revealed unto him that an offices 
was shortly to come out with whom I should have an important and 
personally beneficial conversation. The first woman then added that 
it had been further revealed that I had nearly died from sickness but 
the Lord had saved me; I was likely to fall il again, beginning in 
the chest, and should be very careful. On each of these occasions the 
speakers said that I should particularly read certain psalms before 
going to bed; the numbers of these psalms were recited much too 
quickly for anyone to remember but I noticed with resignation that 
Psalm cxix was mentioned twice. 

It is possible that there have been some slight changes of emphasis 
in transferring this church from the politically charged atmosphere 
of Nigeria to the more slowly pulsing Sierra Leone. The Nigerian 
students from the college who attend the church are among the more 
politically minded of their fellows and some of them fasted throughout 
Coronation week, abstaining from all salt and eating only fruit after 
sundown; this fast was carried out to aid the attainment of self- 
government for Nigeria in 1956. The great majority of the Freetown 
supporters are women and it appears as if they are drawn to the 
church because of the emotional satisfaction they gain from its freer 
ritual rather than as affording release for sentiment of a political 
character.! But it may prove a sensitive thermometer showing the 
warmth of popular feeling in political matters. Some of the educated 
classes make ban of the Church of the Lord, but it draws members 
from among them also, whilst among illiterates it is not regatded as 
out of the ordinary. The congregation received a Euro as a 
worshipper with evident pleasure and there were no signs of suspicion 
or embarrassment. Europeans in Sierra Leone who are practising 
Christians and attend public worship are often popular on this account 
and the warmth of my reception tells its own story. 

The Bible is held in great veneration and the enquirer is referred 
to it for justification (or “ supports ”) of the church’s practices. He 
who asks why the Holy Spirit should “cause the possessed ones 
sometimes to be ripped of part of their wearing apparels or cause 


1 Cf. George Shepperson, “ Ethiopianism and African Nationalism,” Phylon, Vol. XIV (1953), 
No. 1. It may be noted that the trade union leader upon whom a subsequent commission of 
enquiry placed all the blame for the riots of February 1955 was a “ Cross-bearer” in the Church 
of the Lord. 
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them to act unconsciously or cause them to shiver or make jerky 
and spasmodic movements of part of their bodies,” is referred to 
I Samuel xix. 24; Acts ii. 1-21.1 And so on. Many practices are 
said to be the result of commandments in the Bible, mostly in the 
Old Testament ; members are prohibited from smoking, strong drink, 
the eating of blood, or the flesh of dogs, rodents, snakes and pigs. 
Women must not uncover their heads in the house of worship, and 
during menstruation may not enter (Lev. xv. 19) but remain at the 
doors of the church. Ministers of the church leave their hair uncut 
(Lev. xix. 27; Judges xiii. 5). “ Dead bodies are not allowed in our 
Church as corpses are rank filth before God. There is no forgiveness 
in the grave... (Ezekiel xliii. 7 and 9; Lev. xvi. 1).” “We make 
no use of medical aid beside the Holy Water (Isaiah xliv)”— ~- 
hence the reference in the Thanksgiving prayer to the torments 
of those who lie in hospital. Members of the Ladies Praying 
Union take an oath of temperance, soberness and chastity and have a 
most detailed programme for “sectional struggles” and prayer 
meetings. Provision is made for them to be escorted by the Ministers 
to the beach once every quarter for evening prayers; possibly such 
occasional outdoor ceremonies will become more popular and varied 
as they have done in Nigeria. One special feature of this church is the 
use of “seal words” revealed to prophets when in ecstasy—such as 
* Arrabballahhubbab Ajjubbab ”—~-~hich have a special potency. The 
removal of shoes before entering upon holy ground is justified by 
biblical references, but it makes dancing much easier and there is 
perhaps a trace of Islamic influence? The church exhibits syncretic 
tendencies which may very well increase: some members cross 
themselves as the Catholics do, and at the benediction many members 
kneel with arms outstretched and hands open to catch the blessing 
from heaven, like the Muslims when reciting the first sura of the 
Koran. The Church of the Lord may also have been impelled to 
surpass the Muslim practice of praying five times a day, and in one 
of their Almanacs is the passage “ Jesus (Adore His Holy Name) was 
born by poor earthly parents” which is surely in imitation of 
“Muhammed (On Whose Name Be Peace). . . .” Islam permits a 
man four wives; the Church of the Lord permits him three, in order 
that he may at all times be able to satisfy his natural desires. 

The services and practices of the Church of the Lord exhibit a 
degree of ritualism blended with free expression which clearly suits 
the congregation. Within the church, the ministers lay more emphasis 
upon morality than upon the articles of faith and I did not notice 
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3 There is a widely and firmly held belief in this part of Africa that it is injurious for a woman 
to ‘have intercourse while she is pregnant or during the long period under which she suckles her 
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any of the salvationist doctrines that might have been expected. The 
church is undoubtedly a moral force in the lives of its members : they 
oo one another in prayer and their lapses from rectitude are 
liable to be published in somebody’s vision. In this way some of the 
social mechanisms of the African village are recreated in the town. 
The church also claims that “ the Holy Spirit now procures immediate 
and permanent healing of diseases, especially the long-ranging and 
ever fatal disease of witchcraft, the treatment of which European 
medical specialists are still ignorant of.” The organizational hierarchy 
is very complex, providing a multitude of offices and titles and giving 
members the CEpoanesy of exercising leadership and winning status. 
The manner of worship offers a socially approved outlet for the 
energetic emotionalism that is often Sunnie’ in the town. Members 
could not be expected to absorb doctrinal instruction very rapidly even 
were the ministers competent to give it, and thus there is perhaps 
a tendency towards Arianism. e name of Jesus is constantly 
invoked. Intellectual obstacles are avoided by resort to direct 
emotional experience, but visions are interpreted by the prophets on 
Biblical lines. If the prophecies are all like those delivered to me, there 
is every chance that members may think them validated by after events. 

The catechism of separatist churches may have its analogy in the 
tactics which Islam has used in its rapid advance to the West African 
coast. The Muslim convert is drawn in gradually, he is not expected 
to understand the tenets of Islam but only to observe its outward 
practices; there is no sharp break between his old life and his new 
one, and as pagan beliefs come to appear more and more impossible 
to the town-dweller so he becomes more attached to the alternative 
teligion. The Church of the Lord is close to the people and knows 
what it can expect of them; though it requires of its members belief 
in what it stands for, it may not set up the tensions which an alien 
body is apt to do. The test is a practical one, and it will be interesting 
to see whether the church’s missionaries can win over pagan peoples 
in the interior or whether all its support will come from relapsed 
members of other missions. 
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Ir can be said with some justice that the comparative study of religion 
has a long history, and that from its beginning it has been inspired 
by various motives. Herodotus, for example, in his account of 
Egyptian culture repeatedly compares Egyptian religious beliefs and 
customs with those of his own nation, and in one instance he equates 
the sexual taboo observed by the Egyptians in connection with their 
temples with that observed by the Greeks and then contrasts the two 
with the customs of most other peoples.! Some century and a half 
later Euhemerus (311-298 B.c.) propounded, under the guise of a 
romance, the thesis that the gods of popular worship were really 
great kings and conquerors of long ago, who had been deified by 
those who had benefited from or been astounded by their deeds.? 
These essays in comparative study were clearly inspired each by a 
different motive. Herodotus sought thereby, rather naively, to render 
an alien religion intelligible to his own people, whereas Euhemerus 
was surely an exponent of the rationalist tendency of his time, when 
men had but lately seen and wondered at the daimonic genius of 
Alexander the Great. 

The early Christians were acutely aware of the challenge which 
other religions constituted to the exclusive claims of their own, and 
they met it in various ways. One obvious line of defence was ready at 
hand in the Hebrew sacred scriptures, which they now claimed as 
their own. The /ocus classicus was Isaiah xliv. 14 sq. It took the form 
of an effective exploitation of the basic absurdity of idolatry ; but it 
was rather of the nature of a tour de force, and it ignored the obvious 
fact that none but the most simple-minded equated the image with 
the deity it was meant to represent. A truer revelation of what the 
early Christians really felt about the pagan gods is to be found in the 
theory that they were the angels which had revolted against God and 
gained dominion over men.? Such a view shows more insight into 

1 Il, 64. 

2 Cf. Oxford Classical Dictionary, p. 344, sub nomine. 

3Cf. J. Seznec, La Survivance des Dieux antiques (London, 1940), pp. 41-44; Reallexikon fiir 


Antike und Christentum, I, p. 631 sq., “‘ Archonten.” Christian writers also made considerable use 
of Euhemerus’ theory in attacking paganism, see Seznec, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 
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the reality of other cults, in which many Christians had undoubtedly 
participated before their conversion, and this estimate found further 
and significant — in the suggestion that the pagan mystery- 
religions were diabolical parodies of the Christian rites. 

During the Middle Ages the gods of ancient Greece and Rome were 
still remembered, and the recollection of them took some curious 
forms in literature, art and astrology ;? but this interest never inspired 
study of them as expressions of the spiritual hopes and fears of men 
of earlier and alien cultures, And, apart from the notable exceptions 
of Raymond Lull and Raymond Martin, mediaeval Christians seem 
to have made no effort to understand Islam, the one great living 
religion with which they had lively contact, and it is significant of 
Christian self-centredness in this respect that Dante saw Mohammed 
being punished in Hell as a Christian schismatic.* 

Maritime exploration, and the mercantile activity and missionary 
endeavour which followed it, from the fifteenth century onwards 
brought Europeans into touch with the religions of savage and 
civilized peoples in both the Old and the New World. The effects 
of this new experience soon began to find expression in a series of 
works, which sought not only to describe such alien faiths, but also 
to account for their significance. Thus, for example, in 1795 Charles- 
Francois Dupuis undertook to show that Christ, Osiris, Bacchus, 
Hercules, Adonis and Mithra were forms of the deified sun.' 

However, it was quickly realised by scholars that, to understand 
another religion, it did not suffice to have only the descriptions of its 
rites and beliefs which were furnished by travellers. If the faith 
concerned possessed a sacred literature, then it was imperative that 
it should be studied. Already, in 1771 Anquetil-Duperron had learned 
“ Zend ” in order to translate the Avesta into French.® A great period 

1 Justin Martyr, Apo/. 1, 66. Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Protreptikos II, 19 P. 

2 Cf. Seznec, op. cit., passim. i : 

3 Cf. The Legacy of Islam (Oxford, 1931), pp. 64-5, 74-6 ; 271-3. This statement requires certain 
qualification, because in 1250 the Dominicans founded the first School of Oriental Studies in 
Europe at Toledo. Its purpose was to provide competent missionaries who could approach 
Jews and Muslims in their own languages. Such a motive, of course, could scarcely inspire an 
objective study of either Judaism or Islam. In the same century the heroic missionary effort of 
the Franciscan John de Monte Corvino in India and China witnesses to the interest of Latin 
Christendom in converting the peoples of Asia, but beyond some curious reports of the countries 
and natives concerned, such missionary work seems to have produced no interest in these non- 
Christian cultures—certainly nothing equal to that shown by Matteo Ricci in the 16th century in 
China. In an interesting article in the Hibbert Journal (Vol. LIV, pp. 251-8) Dr. Bruno Italiener 


has pointed out that Dante was much concerned with the destiny of the heathen, who knew not 
of Christianity but lived justly, for from the point-of-view of Catholic doctrine they were doomed 
to damnation. 

4 Inferno, X XVII, 19-31. ; 

5 Abrégé de l’Origine de tous les Cultes (Paris, 1821, 2nd ed.) ; “ n’est qu’une fable solaire, comme 
toutes celles que nous avons analysées, il sera peu-a-peu aussi indifférent d’examiner s’il y a cu un 
homme appelé Christ, qu’il l’est d’examiner si quelque prince s’est appelé Hercule, pourvu qu’il 
reste démontré que |’étre consacré par un culte, sous le nom de Christ, est le soleil, et que le 
merveilleux de la légende ou du poéme a pour objet cet astre.” : 

6 Cf. C. Huart, La Perse antique (Paris, 1925), pp. 19-20. Before Anquetil-Duperron, an Oxford 
professor, Thomas Hyde, had endeavoured to investigate Magian religion from certain Arabian 
and Persian texts available to him: he published his Historia Religionis veterum Persarum in 1700 
at Oxford. 
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of philological activity was then inaugurated. Not only were oriental 
languages mastered, so that the contents of the sacred writings of 
India and China became available for Western study, but languages 
of which the knowledge had long been lost, such as those of ancient 
Egypt! and Mesopotamia,? were deciphered, thus making possible 
some insight into the religious conceptions of the earliest civilizations 


of mankind. 


By these means a vast body of literary material began to be assembled 
for the comparative study of religion. And there were soon added 
to it data from other sources, notably by the development of the 
science of anthropology and archaeological research. Consequently 
the field for investigation was steadily extended, in time, back to the 
vety emergence of homo sapiens, and in space, the whole world over. 
In those early days giants of scholarship, such as the late Sir James 
G. Frazer, performed miracles of comprehension in showing them- 
selves virtually familiar with the whole corpus of relevant data as 
it then existed. But even then there were not lacking signs of what 
was to become a cause of increasing tension in this important field 
of study. The expansion of knowledge about any specific culture 
meant increasing specialization in the languages and literature, in the 
institutions and their history, which were therein concerned. Such 
specialized studies have continued to grow more complex and de- 
manding of full-time attention, so that to-day few scholars can claim 
expert knowledge of perhaps more than two religions and their 
concomitant cultures. This means that anyone who attempts a com- 
parative study of religion is obliged to use for the most part material 
with which he has no first-hand acquaintance. And this in turn means 
that he inevitably lays himself open to the criticisms of the specialist, 
into whose field he has entered. Some scholars keenly feel the 
inherent weakness of this position and are tempted not to adventure 
themselves thus, but to keep within such fields as they think that 
they have reasonably mastered. The temptation is indeed a strong 
one; but, if none were to resist it and tread the harder path, there 
would be an end to any synoptic view of mankind’s religious faith 
and practice. Instead there would only be a series of highly specialized 
and unrelated studies of specific religions. And such studies would 
be likely to have to pay the price of such specialization, in that they 
would surely often miss the significance of some belief or custom 
which could only be known by comparison with similar instances in 
other religions. The problem here is, of course, not one peculiar 
to the study of religion. It is found in varying degrees of intensity 
in many other disciplines, notably in philosophy, which seems to 
be in danger of becoming so departmentalized as no longer to be 


1 Cf. E. A. W. Budge, The Mummy (Cambridge, 1926), Pp- 137-163, 
3Cf. L. Delaporte, La Mesopotamie (Paris, 1923), pp. 3-6, 
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capable of giving a significant answer to the basic questions of man’s 
existence in the universe. 


II 


It is in the light of these foregoing considerations that we may 
regard with particular interest three works concerned with various 
aspects of the comparative study of religion, which have been pub- 
lished recently. Each is by a scholar of recognized standing in this 
field, and each of these scholars may be taken as representative of the 
achievement of his nation in this respect. 

We may conveniently notice first the book of Dr. E. O. James, who 
has recently retired from the Chair of the History and Philosophy of 
Religion in the University of London. The comparative study of 
religion in this country owes a great debt to Professor James, who 
in the course of many years has been its leading exponent and has 
produced a number of important studies of its various aspects. By 
training an anthropologist, Professor James has also read deeply 
and widely in the various sacred literatures of mankind. His present 
book is a worthy successor to his earlier works, and it constitutes an 
original contribution to an aspect of religion which had hitherto been 
strangely neglected. The title is descriptive : The Nature and Function 
of Priesthood. “ Priesthood ” here is widely interpreted to include all 
orms of leadership and service in religious faith and practice from 
the primitive shaman to the great Hebrew prophets and the highly- 
developed priesthoods of ancient Egypt, India and Catholic Christi- 
anity. 

Paha James sees priesthood as having been a stabilizing force 
in both the social structure and the religious life of the community. 
“ The business of the priesthood was to devise and elaborate tech- 
niques to deal effectively with the inauspicious and unpredictable 
elements in human experience, whether individual or collective, in 
relation to natural processes.” (p. 221). To lay claim to such super- 
natural power inevitably appears a presumptuous thing, as well as a 
superstitious one, from the point of view of modern secularized 
society, and it is tempting to talk about charlatanry in connection 
with it. But in view of the universality of the phenomenon and its 
long duration in time, while the element of charlatanry certainly 
cannot be excluded from even the higher forms of priesthood, it is 
obvious that generally the office must have demanded considerable 
personal qualities. For example, as Dr. James shows in considerable 
detail, in the past the priesthoods of the various religions have 
invariably been the exponents of contemporary learning and generally 
constituted the literate minority of the society in question. The 
priests of the Zuni are called “those who know how”; but this 
sacetdotal “knowing how” has not been limited to matters of 


1 Published by Thames and Hudson Ltd., London, 1956, pp. 336, price 255. 
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theology and liturgical practice—it has ranged from the fundamental 
invention of the Sothic calendar, probably in the predynastic period, 
in ancient Egypt to the cultural and administrative achievements of 
the hierarchy of mediaeval Christendom. 

According to Professor James, the shaman occupied, phenomeno- 
logically, a place intermediate between the magician and the priest. For 
he was dependent upon spiritual forces which called and inspired him, 
whereas the magician relied solely on the exercise of his own psychic 
powers and the priest was the minister of his god(s). The position 
of the seer and the diviner was intrinsically more precarious than that 
of the member of an established hierarchy, but, as the history of 
Israel and Arabia shows, they could play an effective part in the 
social structure. Often no clear line can be drawn between these 
various functionaries in the more primitive stages of a culture, and 
Frazer’s theory of an Age of Magic preceding that of Religion cannot 
be maintained. It was probably in ancient India of the Brahmanic 
period that sacerdotal pretension reached its extreme form. For it 
was then claimed that properly performed ritual action had a cosmic 
efficacy, and the gods were in effect reduced to mere names and 
symbols “for certain powers and principles liberated and made 
efficacious by the ritual duly performed.” 

Professor James gives considerable attention to the subject, much 
discussed of late, of the priestly aspect of kingship. By analysing the 
concept of kingship among the Shilluk, a savage people of the Nilotic 
Sudan, he concludes that the sacerdotal element in kingship lay in the 
king’s mediatorial function between men and the natural forces, in 
this instance for the promotion of fertility. On the vexed question of 
the status of kingship in ancient Israel Dr. James notes that “ In 
Israel king, priest and prophet always had been inseparably bound 
together so that, despite the attempts of later writers to separate their 
respective functions and status in the nation, no rigid distinctions 
can be maintained.” (p. 140) In Christianity he sees the bishop as 
the heir of the ancient divine king, and that through the Papacy there 
was retained in Christendom of the West “ the essential principle of 
the royal priesthood re-interpreted in terms of Judaeo-Christian faith 
and practice.” 

Professor James’s summary comment at the end of his analytical 
survey is that “a hierarchic society invariably has produced a unified 
and integrated community because the priestly tradition has been a 
cohesive force enabling its members to live together in an orderly 
system of social and religious relations consolidated on a trans- 
cendental basis. . . .” (p. 298). To have been able to reach so im- 
portant a conclusion about the general significance of the institution 
of priesthood is to contribute valuably to our understanding of the 
forces which have shaped the pattern of human thought and experience. 
There are, of course, a number of notorious instances in which 
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priesthoods have had a pernicious influence upon the cultures which 

they served, and Dr. James is surely well aware of them. But what 

is of especial importance about this present work, in the light of 
what has been said earlier here, is that it demonstrates the value of 
the synoptic view. Specialists could undoubtedly cavil about certain 

points of detail in Dr. James’s presentation ; but the real issue lies 

in the overall picture. Priesthood, in its widest sense, has been, and 

still is, an institution common to all mankind, and it must be evaluated 

as such, which means a comparative study of its many and various 

instances down the centuries and in all parts of the world. It is a 

task which may only be properly aebal by an able scholar, whose | 
many years of study have given him a sufficient grasp of the basic 

facts and maturity of mind to judge of them. 


iil 


The next book for consideration is Professor Marcel Simon’s 
Hercule et le Christianisme. Professor Simon is Dean of the Faculty 
of Letters and Professor of the History of Religions in the University 
of Strasbourg, where a centre for research in the History of Religions 
has recently been set up. In the present context this new book of 
Professor Simon is especially significant, because it shows what may 
be achieved by the comparative method in a narrower field than that 
with which Professor James was concerned in his study. 

Professor Simon’s essay in Comparative Religion is inspired by the 
fact that it has become the general practice, when any feature of 
Primitive Christianity cannot be readily accounted for either as the 
original contribution of Jesus or as due to the Jewish Biblical tradition, 
to seek for its source in the mystery-religions, or Gnostic syncretism, 
or Hermeticism. This means neglecting the possible influence of 
Graeco-Roman religion itself. Now, not only is there abundant 
evidence that the cult of the old gods of Greece and Rome was still 
a living force, howbeit finding expression in some curious forms, but 
it is patent also that the Early Christians had to treat it seriously. 
Among these various pagan deities Hercules (as the Romans called 
him) clearly had an important role, and the suggestion has been 
recently made by Professor Toynbee, in his great Study of History,? 
that the myth of Hercules provided a common source of idea to both 
the Gospel writers and the authors of accounts of certain pagan 
heroes. 

Professor Simon thinks that Toynbee is right in suggesting that 
there was a stream of popular tradition about Hercules which influ- 
enced Christianity ; but, not agreeing with Toynbee’s estimate of 
this influence, he sets out to investigate the matter for himself. 


1 Published by La Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de Strasbourg, en dépot a la Socicté 


d’Editions les Belle Lettres, Paris, 1955. 
2 A Study of History, Vol. vi (Oxford, 1939), pp. 465-476. 
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Turning from the superficial parallels which may be drawn between 
details in the careers of Hercules and Jesus, Professor Simon con- 
centrates his attention on the philosophical speculation about the 
nature and status of Hercules which started in the fifth century B.C. 
For example, some derived his divinity from the nature of his 
conception and birth, while others, like Epictetus and Dio 
Chrysostom, suggested that he was the Son of Zeus, the supreme god, 
through his own virtue. His apotheosis was explained in terms of a 
kind of adoptianist theology, which owed its inspiration to Euhemer- 
ism. The parallelism here between this speculation about the divinity 
of Hercules and early Christology is certainly remarkable, but the 
motives behind the process in each instance are very different, 
according to Professor Simon. The Euhemerist interpretation of 
Hercules corresponded to the philosophical humanization of a 
mythical figure, whereas in Christianity the process was one of 
adjusting the relationship of the historical Jesus to God. Cornutus, the 
Stoic, identified Hercules with the Logos in its cosmic function of 
creation and conservation, so there is some ground for thinking that 
such speculation about Hercules may have influenced to some degree 
the Johannine Logos-theory, as well as did the more obvious Logos- 
tradition in Judaeo-Alexandrian thought. With regard to the state- 
ment made about the Son of Gcd in the Epistle to the Hebrews i. 3, 
Professor Simon is convinced that there must be a close relationship 
here with the concept of Hercules as the Logos, as stated by Cornutus. 
However, he asks whether we have to do here with a kind of 
“christianisme préfabriqué” in which Hercules held a position 
relative to Zeus similar to that occupied by Christ relative to God 
the Father. He declines to think so, on the ground that in the thought 
of both Cornutus and Seneca neither Hercules nor Jupiter are the 
distinct entities which the Father and Christ were for Christian 
theology. 

In an interesting passage Professor Simon traces out the influence 
of the legend of Hercules’ descent into Hades upon that of Christ’s 
descent into Hell. For example, in certain manuscripts of the 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus (circa 4th cent.) Beezlebuth is 
described as ¢ricapitus or tricapitinus, an obvious recollection of the 
infernal hound Cerberus.’ 

_ As Professor Simon continues his study, it becomes evident that 
in late antiquity the Christian conception of Christ and the pagan 
conception of Hercules did react to some degree upon each other, 
although never to a point which must be considered serious in the 
evaluation of Christian doctrine. As Professor Simon remarks 
towards the end of his book: “le comparaison, je le souligne a 
nouveau, s’établit entre un personnage légendaire, que ses adeptes 


1 Simon also notes, op. cit., p. 114, that in a hymn th ; : a 
Sdentied the devil tite Gecheneg rn he th canter Senay Sy Gee a Pe 
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ont cru historique, et une figure de histoire, interprétée dans certains 
de ses aspects en langage ‘ mythique ’.” (p. 197). Moreover, he notes 
too that the theological speculation about Hercules was made in 
terms of a pantheistic outlook, while the development of Christology 
was ever related to the inherited tradition of Hebrew monotheism. 

Professor Simon does not deal with one point which the present 
writer would like to have seen discussed. Granting that in the 
philosophical pantheism of the Graeco-Roman period the being of 
Hercules was not precisely formulated, nevertheless, to popular 
thought the hero, toiling at his twelve labours, was clearly thought 
of as a very real person. For example, Epictetus can exclaim in 
admonition : “ Or what do you think Heracles would have amounted 
to, if there had not been a lion like the one which he encountered 
and a hydra, and‘a stag, and a boar, and wicked and brutal men, 
whoni he made it his business to drive out and clear away?” Did 
the actual historicity of Jesus make him more real to his followers 
than the fabled existence of Hercules did to his? It would seem 
rather that the appreciation of historicity is a product of modern 
thought, and there is reason for thinking that the fact that Jesus was 
known to have lived but a short time before was rather a source of 
embarrassment to the Early Christians when confronted with the 
great antiquity of the divine heroes of paganism such as Osiris, 
Heracles and Mithras. 

However that may be, Professor Simon has given us a valuable 
study of an important but little-known subject, and, in so doing, he 
has ably demonstrated the use of the comparative method also when 
concentrated upon an issue of rather specialized concern. 


IV 


The third book for our consideration is by the veteran Italian 
scholar, Raffaele Pettazzoni, who is Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Rome. It is entitled The Al/-Knowing 
God, and its sub-title describes it as Researches into Early Religion and 
Culture? In this work Professor Pettazzoni selects the attribute of 
omniscience, which would commonly be regarded as one of the 
essential qualities of deity, and traces out the part which it has played 
in the concept of deity in practically all the cults and religions of 
mankind from Neolithic times, with the two notable and intelligible 
exceptions of Christianity and Islam. From his survey it emerges 
that the idea of omniscience was not originally implicit in the concept 
of deity as such. Instead it is an invariable attribute of sky or astral 

1 I, vi. 32, trans. by W. A. O. Cuties Lato. oF ctetur, Vol. i, p-47, CE. U. von Wilamowits- 
Moellendorf, Der G. der Hellenen (Berlin, 1931), Il, pp. 23-4; E. Giovannetti, La Religione di 


Cesare (Milan, 1937), pp. 123-127. f . 
2 Published by Methuen and Co. Ltd., London, 1956, Pe + 475, illustrated, price 60s. 
The work is translated from the Italian original by Professor H. J. Rose. 
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gods, who, by virtue of their association with light, were regarded 
as all-seeing, and hence, all-knowing. The possession of such omni- 
science in turn makes these gods judges of human conduct, and they 
punish by means of their control over meteorological phenomena. 
“ An internal logic joins the luminous nature of the omniscient beings 
with the powers of sight on which their universal knowledge depends, 
the visibility (from above) of human actions (also the audibility of 
human speech and so on) and the meteorological nature of the 
sanction which is attached. By virtue of this internal correlation and 
inter-dependence of its component parts, the complex of ideas con- 
cerning Divine omniscience is really a complex, that is to say an 
organic whole, well-defined.” (p. 22). 

In this connection Professor Pettazzoni is able to make the important 
point that the idea of omniscience was not originally the product of 
reasoning about the abstract notion of deity. It was rather the result 
of conceiving of the divine in anthropomorphic terms. This con- 
clusion, he is intent on noting, refutes the famous theory, so well- 
beloved in certain circles, of Fr. Wilhelm Schmidt, namely, of a 
primaeval monotheism, which was uncontaminated by mythical 
thought, “ but was the pure conception of a ratiocination looking for 
a cause,” and which connoted the attribute of omniscience. 

The main body of Professor Pettazzoni’s book is devoted to a 
detailed survey of various instances of omniscient deities in religions 
which range in antiquity from those of Egypt and Mesopotamia to 
those which exist to-day in native Africa. To most readers this 
survey will undoubtedly prove tedious, but that it should do this is 
in fact a testimony to the great learning and amazing thoroughness 
with which the author conducts his investigation into a veritable 
jungle of data, which must have taken a lifetime of study to assemble 
and digest. Professor Pettazzoni’s book is indeed a memorial of a 
long life which has been devoted to diligent research into all manner 
of aspects of religious faith and practice in all ages and in all parts 
of the world. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to attempt to give a 
critical account of this survey, and it must suffice to notice one of 
two particularly interesting points. For example, Professor Pettazzoni 
makes a great deal of the now famous figure of the seated horned 
deity which was found at the ancient Indus city at Mohenjodaro. He 
would interpret the curious protuberances on each side of the head 
as faces seen in profile, as do many other scholars. Since he has found 
evidence elsewhere that in sacred iconography plurality of heads ot 
faces denotes omniscience, he would see in this Mohenjodaro figure 
a pre-Vedic all-knowing god. Moreover, because this deity is 
depicted as surrounded by the images of various animals, he regatds 
it as being probably an ancient “ Lord of animals,” of which he has 
produced other examples, which was transformed into an over-seeing 
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sun-god, the protector of the fertility of Nature in general and of that 
of animals in particular. 


As an instance of what may be achieved in this field of study by a 
carefully controlled comparative reference, Professor Pettazzoni’s 
treatment of the original nature of the Chinese concepts of Shang-Ti 
and T’ien is instructive. The evidence of the oracle bones found at 
the site of the ancient city of An-yang seems to indicate that the 
expression Shang-Ti denoted a sky-god of the usual type, connected 
with rain and wind, who as such was the Supreme Being worshipped 
during the Shang period. With the succeeding Chou dynasty the 
term T’ien appears. A specialist in ancient Chinese history, H. G. 
Creel, has advanced the opinion that T’ien, which generally meant 
the sky, both in the sense of the physical heavens and the divine 
Heaven, originally signified “a great man,” and that in the religious 
context this meant “great spirit” and in turn was extended to 
connote the whole group of departed sovereigns, with the collective 
sense of “Great Spirits.” Further, since T’ien was equated with 
Shang-ti, Creel also believes that the latter must have signified a some- 
thing very similar. This view, which suggests that the primitive Chinese 
concept of a Supreme Being originated from royal ancestor-worship, has 
clearly constituted a serious obstacle for Pettazzoni in the pursuit of 
his thesis. However, he does not hesitate to enter into this specialist 
field and look at the evidence for himself. Accordingly, from his 
examination of the archaic form of the Chinese character for T’ien, 
he is able to maintain that the apparent anthropological figure has a 
head larger than would be natural for a man. Consequently he argues 
that the character must originally have represented, not a deified 
ancestor, but a celestial or solar being. At this point he is able to 
bring the argument of comparative reference to bear. He has already 
shown that the Altaic and Ural nomads worshipped a sky-god, who 
was identified with the blue vault of heaven. Since, therefore, the 
founders of the Chou dynasty originally came from the west and were 
nomadic, he is able to present a reasonable case for T’ien, and in turn 
Shang-ti, being originally and essentially sky-gods. 


It would be comparatively easy for the expert in any particular 
field into which Professor Pettazzoni enters to raise objection on 
special points (e.g. there would be several points for dispute in his 
interpretation of the ancient Egyptian evidence). However, to do so 
would be both ungenerous and to mistake the significance of his work. 
Thus, without endorsing every instance which he cites in support of 
his thesis, it may fairly be said that Professor Pettazzoni does present 
a most impressive case for believing that “‘ behind the one omniscient 
God of a monotheistic religion we glimpse the figure of the omniscient 
chief god of a polytheism, as behind that in turn there confronts us 
the all-seeing Supreme Being of a primitive worship.” (p. 437). 
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These three works serve thus as examples to show what has 
recently been achieved in the comparative study of religion. It is 
certain that the author of each would never claim finality for his own 
interpretation of the evidence which he has studied. But each would 
be eminently justified in claiming that he has demonstrated the value 
of the comparative study of religious data, and that he has provided 
evidence of what may be achieved by devoted research and careful 
reflection upon its findings. This field of study, by virtue of its very 
nature, must ever remain one of supreme importance for our under- 
standing of ourselves and the interpretations of life which we have 
inherited. But it is a field in which false generalizations can easily 
be made and misleading theories generated. Hence sober and learned 
works such as these are to be welcomed, and they should serve to 
deepen knowledge and stimulate further research. 
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A COMMUNIST VIEW OF THE 
REFORMATION 


A NEW ‘FAUST’ OPERA 
By 
R. C. ANDREWS 


M.A. 


ONE of the strangest anomalies in German cultural history is that 
in spite of the many writers who have treated the story of Faust in 
poetry, drama and novel (and there have been over fifty “‘ Fausts ” 
of one sort and another since Goethe), very few musicians have been 
attracted to this enigmatic figure. But in 1952 there appeared at long 
last in Eastern Germany the libretto of an opera called Johann Faustus. 
The author is the composer Hanns Eisler, who will thus eventuauy 
be responsible for the whole work. To understand this remarkable 
libretto it is necessary to realize that the aim of all art-forms in the 
Eastern Zone is the continuation of politics by other means—or, 
mote trenchantly put by the late Friedrich Wolf, the dramatist, 
“Kunst ist Waffe” (art is a weapon). According to this dictum, 
any work of art which is worth its salt must arouse in its public a 
constant awareness of the class-struggle and the need to strive after 
the elusive grail of the classless society. Eisler’s libretto fulfils all 
the demands of this “ socialist realism,” and the completed opera 
would seem to be assured of a rapturous reception when the curtain 
rises on the first night. 

The great Faust figures of literature have always been those which 
magnified the 16th-century magician into a symbol of humanity, so 
that the Gothic atmosphere, the clash of religion and superstition 
and the orgies of necromancy serve as the stage-props for the spiritual 
conflicts of later ages. Marlowe’s Tragical History shows us Renais- 
sance man lighting up the dark mysteries of the Middle Ages; 
Goethe’s Faust embodies the aspirations of the great bourgeois age 
with its scientific discoveries, its optimistic morality and its economic 
experiments ; Thomas Mann’s Doksor Faustus identifies the perverted 
ambitions of its hero with the diabolical Machtpolitik of imperialist 
Germany. And now comes Dr. Hanns Eisler with his Communist 
version of this resilient legend, superimposing on the historical 
background of the 16th century the Marxist ideology of to-day. The 
latest version of this eternal palimpsest, if the most tendentious, has 
nevertheless much to commend it in the way of sprightliness and 
lightness of touch. 
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It soon becomes clear that Eisler’s Johann Faustus is the tragedy 
of an evil conscience. Faustus is represented as a peasant’s son (for 
which there is little historical evidence) who, after first supporting 
the Peasants’ Revolt, later abandons the cause and takes refuge in 
the blind alleys of scholasticism. For the first time in a major version 
of the Faust-myth its central character is linked up with the turbulent 
days of the Revolt, when according to the Marxists German history 
took its first wrong turning. That this link was not forged before 
is attributed by Communist apologists to wilful ecclesiastical dis- 
tortion of history : the Church has always represented the confessional 
conflicts of the Reformation in such a way as to dwarf the importance 
of the underlying social ferment. Thus the spotlight of history always 
played on Luther and left Thomas Miinzer in the shadows. The 
rehabilitation of the flamboyant figure of Thomas Miinzer, the 
revolutionary mystic, is one of the major aims of cultural working- 
parties in the Eastern Zone. The late Friedrich Wolf’s last published 
drama was based on the life of Miinzer, and his name runs through 
_ Eisler’s work like an avenging fury, striking the renegade Faustus 

with remorse. Eisler thus interprets the Faust-legend as the first of 
many “ trahisons des clercs” in German history. Faust’s crime is 
that he is unable to translate his initial revolutionary fervour into 
action. He is the academic revolutionary whose hands were never 
blistered—the forefather of the salon socialists and pamphleteering 
visionaries who to-day are held up to special ridicule by official 
Communist spokesmen. Since, however, Faust becomes gradually 
more and more aware of his guilt during the course of the opera, it 
will come as no surprise to Western readers that he makes a full 
confession of his faults. Let it be said at once, however, that this is 
the most moving part of the whole work—as befits the importance 
attached to constant and relentless self-criticism in the German 
Democratic Republic. 

The first act follows the time-honoured lines of the original Faust- 
book of 1587. The pandemonium, the study-scene and the con- 
juration-scene lead as usual to the pact-scene with Mephistopheles, 
who is dressed for the occasion as a wealthy bourgeois. It soon 
becomes obvious that Eisler has sprinkled the old chap-book with 
his own “red pepper,” for Faust is stalked at every turn of the 
action by reminders of his treachery: the cripples of the Peasants’ 
Revolt, the writings of Thomas Miinzer and the taunts of Mephisto- 
pheles all in turn project the present-day class-war back into the 16th 
century. Eisler juggles throughout with his twin themes—the Faust- 
book and dialectical materialism. With one hand he manipulates the 
puppet-theatre, with the other he holds up his Marxist mirror to the 
social background. And if the dusty poetry of the old legend domi- 
nates the first act, Marxist dialectics certainly dominate the second. 

In this second act Faust makes use of his magic powers to be 
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transported beyond the seas to Atlanta. Little imagination is needed 
to see that Atlanta is really contempotary America. Eisler in fact 
loses no opportunity of satitizing what he sees as the chief character- 
istics of that country: capitalism, imperialism and slavery. His 
methods are often those of the common music-hall. The Lord of 
Atlanta, an apoplectic tomime giant, always appears with a 
bodyguard of scowling thugs whose chief mission in life is to lynch 
negroes. A clumsy flirtation-scene between Faust and the Lord of 
Atlanta’s wife seems also to have been introduced solely for its crude 
allusions to negro slavery. But Eislet’s chief weapon here is Faust’s 
demonstration of his necromantic powers. Four scenes from the 
Bible (David and Goliath, Joseph and Potiphat’s wife, the burning 
fiery furnace, and a tableau of Paradise) are conjured up and inter- 
preted in a Communist sense. The last scene, for example, depicts 
primeval classless society, with Adam and Eve mien: by men 
of every colour and by wild beasts lying peacefully together. The 
tableau is accompanied by a chorus of negro slaves chanting “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, PEACE,”—and inevitably, given the context of 
this opera, as the last ecstatic word rings out, Picasso’s white dove 
flies upwards, scrawling its political slogan across the Faustian legend. 
But more important than the playlets themselves is the audience 
reaction. Whenever the negro slaves applaud the triumph of the 
underdog (as in the David and Goliath episode), they are reprimanded 
and even thrashed by the white bodyguard. In the same way the 
Atlantan general is turned into a foolish Aunt Sally whose sole 
purpose is to mouth military threats ; for him the David and Goliath 
episode is a deliberate scare-story designed to undermine the morale 
of his Panzer troops. This crude and literally black-and-white social 
commentary lowers the whole standard of the opera, which elsewhere 
has moments of lyrical and dramatic greatness, by dragging it through 
the gutters of the cold war. In fact the anti-American gibes of the 
second act cannot but deprive the opera of its chances of surviving 
its own time. Even Goethe’s Faust would have been hard put to it 
to survive if a third of it had been taken up with the contemporary 
allusions of the “ Walpurgisnacht ” scene. 

But Eisler is determined to take America by the scruff of the neck 
and give her a good shaking. It comes hardly as a surprise when 
Faust is obliged to leave Atlanta on suspicion of being a Miinzer 
agent. To compensate for this loss of face, Mephistopheles is to make 
him famous in his own country. Accordingly in the thitd and final 
act Eisler draws on the old Faustbook tradition of lavish displays of 
gold by making Mephistopheles organise an exhibition of Atlantan 
treasures. Moreover, Faust is to offer credits of Atlantan gold to 
finance the German princes, impoverished by their campaign against 
Minzer, in a “Drang nach Osten.” The exhibition scene, like 
several others a stage-technician’s dream, is another preposterous 
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piece of anti-American ae te 20a The Holy Roman Emperor 
and the victorious nobles who had suppressed the Peasants’ Revolt 
pay a ceremonial visit to the Atlantan treasures, whilst representatives 
of the guilds and peasantry stage a kind of counter-demonstration 
with placards and chanting. The parallel with the Marshall Plan 
controversy is only too obvious, and the point is rubbed home with 
characteristic zest when the Atlantan gold disintegrates into dust on 
being touched (as in the old chap-books) and rioters are fired on and 
manhandled by the guards. 

This scene is a turning-point in Faust’s career, for his guilty con- 
science now plagues him more strongly than ever. His mental anguish 
is leading him step by step to the inevitable confession. The awareness 
of his great betrayal gnaws at his brain, but just at the moment when 
he is ideologically ripe for a spectacular political volte-face, coals of 
fire are heaped upon his head. In a scene of bitter irony a deputation 
of noblemen presents Faust with a chain of honour for his services 
to their cause, the Rector of Leipzig University confers an honorary 
degree upon him, and Martin Luther himself embraces him. In his 
moment of deepest sympathy with the peasants he has become the 
darling of reaction. So the fame he had craved for becomes his final 
ignominy, and in a frenzy of spiritual blood-letting he seeks to allay 
his anguish. In blunt and simple German, ironically Lutheran, this 
confession of 35 verses is the case-history of a moral dilettante, the 
chronicle of his allegiances and defaults: from peasantry to cloister, 
from cloister to Luther, from Luther to Miinzer, from Miinzer back 
to Luther, from Luther to medicine, law, philosophy and finally 
necromancy. This renegade’s lament, an inspired cautionary tale, will 
undoubtedly form the highlight of the completed opera. The whole 
ideological content of the work is concentrated into this confession 
which hovers between the comic and the pathetic without ever quite 
surrendering to either. It is so constructed as to shame all those who | 
have deviated from the thin red line of loyalty to their régime, for 
the “ credo ” (what we should call the “ Miinzer party-line ”) shines 
unmistakably through the “ confessio.” 

But all Faust’s hopes of reforming his life from now on ate thwarted 
by Mephistopheles. With acute irony he argues that the 12 years he 
has served Faust are really 24, because according to the conditions 
of peasant service a day is 12 hours. As he has served Faust night 
and day for 12 years, the 24 years have elapsed and Faust, the a 
peasant, is doomed by a reckoning. As the clocks of Wittenberg 
strike midnight, the fateful words ring out: “ Fauste, prapare te! 
Fauste, in aeternum damnatus es.” As Faust collapses, Mephisto- 
pheles appears in the guise of a doctor and pronounces life extinct. 
Here as elsewhere the relentless Communist line is followed. Faust’s 
confession, though given of his own free will, brings him no relief. 
Political sins cannot be forgiven. Thus the fate which overtakes 
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Faust is at once the consummation of the old Faustbook tradition and 
a political deterrent for to-day. 

The main weakness of the libretto is that Faust is the only live 
character. In him alone is there spiritual conflict and the tragic 
awareness that he has sacrificed the right cause for wealth, fame and 
position. The other stock chatacters bettay their kinship with the 
marionette-theatre. Even Mephistopheles is no; more than an 
impresario, with no trace of the cosmic nihilism with which Goethe 
injected him. Here he is just a wooden stooge, but with the ideological 
advantage of having also been a traitor in his time—and, significantly, 
a traitor who is never to be pardoned. 

Eisler’s picture of the 16th century, with its Hans Sachs German, 
its Holbein sets and its robust folk-songs, derives its strength 
from a virile folk-part. But the period-piece atmosphere of the old 
Faustbook serves as the springboard from which Eisler’s Communist 
ideas go bounding up into the political void where time and space 
are cancelled out. For Eisler is deliberately assuming here the role 
of educator, presenting art for the people, plays for the plebs. It is 
his aim not just to bring art to the eae on the level of our “ poetry 
in pubs ” or music in the parks, but to re-educate—“ umschulen.” 
Like the placards in the Stalin-Allee or the hypnotic voice of the 
Leipzig transmitter which maintain a ceaseless erosion of reactionary 
thinking, so too the theatre must present a series of revision exercises 
in Communist philosophy. And since East German political thinking, 
taking its cue perhaps from the new Soviet Encyclopedia, demands 
the vilification of Luther, this revaluation must be drilled into the 
public mind at every opportunity. It is no good the historian pleading 
the cause of historical accuracy. Facts become idols when artists 
ate iconoclasts. As an East German critic has put it: “ Political 
conviction is attistic conviction ”—a dictum which not only denies 
the absolute values of art but also drowns the voice of criticism by 
beating the big drum of Communist dialectics. 

Opinion is divided in the Eastern Zone as to whether this attempt 
by Eisler to reinterpret the Faust legend was artistically worth-while. 
On the one hand are those who maintain that any attempt to debase 
Faust into a political scapegoat is sacrilege in the temple of Goethe ; 
on the other hand there are those like Brecht who defend the 
dramatist’s right to mobilize the myths of the past and to recreate 
them at will. The rights and wrongs of these two views will be fought 
out and decided, not on the pages of literary criticism, but beneath 
the floodlights of the opera-house. If the music can hold together 
this strange medley of history, mythology, politics and poetry, then 
indeed the long-awaited German national opera (Eastern version) 
may have arrived. On the whole, however, this work appears more 
likely to become another weapon in the cultural arsenal of the 
“ Volksdemokratie ” than a shrine on the German Parnassus. 
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CRITICISM WITHOUT NEGATION would seem to be paradoxical and imposs- 
ible. Nevertheless, it is not only possible but already in existence. Hogarth’s, 
Goya’s, Daumier’s, Beerbohm’s and Low’s paintings and drawings 
express superbly a subtle criticism of men and society by exclusively 
positive means (lines, colours, and altered proportions) and often by simply 
revealing conditions as they are. The same should be possible in literary 
criticism without destroying the order of values and without making the 
mistake of praising everything whether good or bad. 

This Survey will be devoted to such an experiment. It is by no means 
easy in the field of philosophy where every philosopher is free to define his 
discipline as he pleases, but it is possible because there are certain rules which 
no philosopher can afford to neglect. One of them, accepted by all great 
philosophers from Plato to Bertrand Russell, is the dependence of philosophy 
on scientific and factual knowledge. This rule is confirmed by two new 
books which are of outstanding philosophical importance although they seem 
to belong to psychology. The first is Jean Piaget’s and Barbel Inheldet’s 
The Child’s Conception of Space (Routledge, 425.). It is important because it 
is based on experiments concerning the origin of representational and 
conceptual (and not sensi-motor) space. The authors arrive at the interesting 
conclusion that the history of geometry is here reversed. The child’s space, 
which is essentially operational, begins with /opological distinctions of 
proximity, separation and order and then goes on to projective and Euclidean 
relations. These distinctions are not abstracted from the world of objects ; 
if the child discriminates shapes, he extracts from the object only what he 
is able not only to reconstruct in imagination, but also to construct through 
his own actions. “ The object is acted upon, and it is from this action that 
its shape is extracted.” Similarly, representational space is not an abstraction 
from objects, but rather an operation of the subject happening to them. 
Whereas Piaget demonstrates that the problem of space cannot be fruitfully 
discussed in separation from psychology, J. R. Smythies shows that the 
same applies for perception. In his Analysis of Perception (Routledge, 215.) 
he rejects the view that an adequate account of perception can be given 
solely in terms of an analysis of ordinary language and attempts a compre- 
hensive scientific theory (which is neurologically a causal theory, and 
psychologically a representative theory of perception). His most valuable 
philosophical contribution is probably the rehabilitation of sense-data. This 
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work, though not Ne ge experimentally like Piaget’s, will exercise a 
greater influence on British philosophy because Ayet’s, Price’s and Ryle’s 
theories are carefully considered. 

O. Mannoni’s Psychologie de Ja Colonisation, translated as Prospero and Caliban 
(Methuen, 22s. 6d.), connects fruitfully politics and psychology. On the 
basis of his personal experience in Madagascar, Professor Mannoni shows 
what colonizers ought to know (and to have known), not only about the 
psychology of “ natives,” but also about the “ colonial situation” as an 
interaction of personalities, and therefore about the phenomena of 
interracial psychology. “ All attempts at rapprochement, both official 
and unofficial, including those of the missionaries, have failed to 
bridge the gap between the two communities” and, nevertheless, have 
brought about profound psychological changes in both. There are most 
revealing observations, e.g. about the “ dependence complex” of the 
Africans which excludes the gratitude expected by the colonizer. The book 
reads like a postscript to European colonial history and illuminates some 
of the causes of its present crisis. D. A. Stewart, a Canadian psychologist, 
holds that in all learning and in all efforts to solve personal problems “ a 
crude identification of one person with another, of some sort, is initially 
essential.” His Preface to Empathy (Philosophical Library) elaborates this 
belief, but without the precision and the experimental evidence of the above- 
mentioned books. Geraldine Cumming claims to have recent evidence of 
the survival of Franklin Roosevelt and others in Mind in Life and Death 
(Aquarian Press, 215.), but puts a disarming question-mark on the dust-cover. 

The relativity of the concepts “historical contemporancity” and 
“contemporary philosophy,” mentioned in our last Sutvey, is strikingly 
confirmed by some new books; in the first place by the collection of 
“Personal Statements ” in Contemporary British Philosophy, edited by H. D. 
Lewis (Allen & Unwin, 35s.). In this third series the former personal 
statements are in fact replaced by discussions of particular problems illustrating 
the method as well as the general view of the authors. Indeed, the variety 
of points of view put forward by the twenty contributors is so great and 
the fare so rich that a philologist of the year 4088 who had only this volume 
left would be so hard pressed to ascertain what the mid-century British 
philosophy was that he would probably establish, to his own satisfaction, 
the different periods to which the authors belong. The papers themselves 
are excellent and it would be invidious to single out some of them for praise. 
The philosophers of the younger generation which is missing in this book, 
and who certainly regard themselves as the real contemporaties, republish 
similar articles in Essays in Conceptual Analysis, edited by Antony Flew 
(Macmillan, 185.). This book is representative of the school of 
analysis in its transition to conceptual analysis. A valuable source-book, 
Man in Contemporary Society (Columbia & O.U.P., 2 vols, 1205.), owes its 
origin to the Contemporary Civilisation Course of Columbia University and 
to its staff. It assembles an enormous quantity of material: selections from 
outstanding contributions to all the social sciences from anthropology to 
philosophy and psychiatry, written between 1861 and 1954. This implies 
a considerable extension of the term “ contemporary.” Everybody will find 
here interesting new material illuminating the present scene, but lucky the 
student who is able to absorb it all. Morton White’s reading of contemporary 
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philosophy points Toward Reunion im Philosophy (Harvard & O.U.P., 455). 
He advocates the confluence of two streams, that of analytic philosophy 
including logical positivism, and that of pragmatism, in “an age of 
decision” ; i.e. he wants to replace descriptive linguistics by postulational 
linguistics. He does not ask how words are used, but how they should be 
used. The different analytic schools and the problems of existence, a priori 
knowledge and value, are discussed from this point of view. F. Mayer and 
F. E. Brower, in Patterns of a new Philosophy (Public Affairs Press, $3.25), 
would like to mediate between facts and value and hold with Santayana 
that vision is more important in philosophy than technical skill. The same 
authors propose to transform education into a living faith leading to a brave 
new world of happiness ( Education for Maturity, Public Affairs Press, $3.25). 


John Strachey’s Contemporary Capitalism (Gollancz, 255.) isa remarkable and 
serious attempt to rethink the Socialist position in face of the latest stage 
of Capitalism. He rightly stresses the interaction of economic and political 
forces and studies the complex interaction between an “ oligopolistic ” 
economy and society and democratic institutions. He is right in calling 
contemporary capitalism not monopolistic but “ oligopolistic ” (i.e. domi- 
nated by the oligarchy of a few big concerns), but to speak of “ the last 
stage of capitalism ” is a fallacy. He correctly reveals the mistake in Marx’s 
prophecy of the certain decay of capitalism; but does not see that the 
Communist States represent a form of state capitalism in which the process 
of centralization has reached a degree undreamt of in the West. The real 
problem is therefore: Who is to control the progressive centralization of 
the means of production? One, some, or all? Democratic Socialism is 
Mr. Strachey’s answer, which in its vagueness will hardly convince his 
opponents. A Christian, truly existential answer to Marx is formulated by 
the outstanding founder of the Iona Community, G. F. Macleod, in Only 
One Way Left (Iona Community, tos. 6d.). He accepts the social challenge 
of our time in a “ committed church,” courageously pleads the liberation 
of the exploited classes in Africa and Asia, stresses the importance of the 
Hebrew element in Christianity, and sees the solution in the transformation 
of the common man into communal man, i.e. a member of a true community. 
“Tf all churchmen seriously moved towards total community a revolution 
might indeed be accomplished as powerful and more lasting than anything 
Communism has achieved.” A voice in the wilderness? Certainly, but it 
deserves to be heard, for it is the voice of living and lived religion. Writings 
of Edith Stein, edited by H. Graef (Peter Owen, 215.), introduces, with selec- 
tions from her religious, educational and philosophical writings, the English 
reader to a philosopher who believed that a woman can only find her 
fulfilment in complete surrender to God. Acting on this belief this Jewess, 
a pupil of Husserl, became a Carmelite nun, was gassed at Auschwitz, and 
was recently discussed as a possible candidate for Sainthood. A gifted 
philosopher and a sincere religious personality, she will be remembered 
chiefly because of her unique fate. Rudolf Jordan would like to build 
Bridges to the Unknown (Saint Catherine Press, ros. 6d.) by transforming 
religion as well as philosophy according to the needs of the time. Welcome 
to a new Library of Modern Religious Thought, edited by Professor 
Chadwick. Its two first volumes, David Hume’s Natural History of Religion, 
ed. by H. E. Root, and S. T. Coleridge’s Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, 
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ed. by H. St. J. Hart (A. & C. Black, 65. 6d. and 8s. 6d.), make important 
sources again available to the student in an excellent edition. 

The hypothesis that the Rig-veda is the remnant of a period of human 
thought to which the Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries also belong, is 
elaborated by Sri Aurobindo in On the Veda (Sti Aurobindo Ashram, Rs. 10). 
A Short Treatise on “ The Life Divine” is provided by S, Banerjee (#b., Rs. 2). 
Good knowledge well used is The Truth That Frees according to G. Smith’s 
Aquinas Lecture (Marquette U.P., $2). Three highly personal and rather 
unusual lectures on the “Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas” by Rudolf 
Steiner are published under the title The Redemption of Thinking by A.P. 
Shepherd and M. Robertson Nicoll (Hodder & Stoughton, 125. 6.). 
Aquinas is here claimed (together with Aristotle, Plotinus and Augustine) 
as a forerunner of Steiner’s spiritual science. A new translation of The Koran, 
abandoning the traditional order, is made by N. J. Dawood (Penguin, 55.). 
The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, a source-book, edited by E. Cassirer, 
P. O. Kristeller and J. H. Randall, is re-edited in a cheap edition (Chicago 
& C.U.P., 155.). Simultaneously P. O. Kristeller presents us with Lectures 
on The Classics and Renaissance Thought (Harvard & O.U.P., 205.). He 
concentrates on Humanism, Aristotelianism and Platonism, and defends 
the thesis that the Renaissance was fundamentally a Christian age. The 
celebrated Pelican Philosophical Series is enriched by R. Peters’ Hobbes, who 
is claimed as a pioneer of linguistic analysis (Penguin, 3s. 6d.). The primacy 
of practical reason is the key to Richard Kroner’s interpretation of Kant’s 
Weltanschauung (Chicago & C.U.P., 155.). Karl Jaspers’ lectures on Reason 
and Existenz, originally delivered at Groningen in 1935, are translated and 
well introduced by William Earle (Routledge, 14s.). A further tribute to 
the mounting fame of George H. Mead is paid by M. Natanson in The 
Social Dynamics of George H. Mead (Public Affairs Press, $2.50). 

As non-technical the following papers may be of interest to our readers : 
Viscount Samuel on “Philosophy and the Life of the Nation” (Philosophy, 
July); Gottlob Frege on “ Thought ” (Mind, July); H. J. N. Horsburgh 
exploding Mr. Hare’s “ bliks ” and Professor Paton H. W. Cassirer’s Kant 
interpretation (The Philosophical Quarterly, July); articles devoted to Freud 
in the May issue of The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science ; R. Ziedins’ 
discussion of “Conditions of Observation and States of Observers ” 
(Philosophical Review, for July); “ The Influence of Berkeley’s Science on 
his Metaphysics” by C. M. Turbayne (Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, June); N. P. Stallknecht defending the thesis that “ The Quality 
of Man” lies in his power of self-realization that expresses itself in 
responsibility and constitutive self-interpretation, in the June number of 
The Review of Metaphysics ; and James Gutmann’s “ Salute to R. M. Maclver : 
Academic Freedom in our Time and the Liberal Tradition” (Journal of 
Philosophy, June 7). The January issue of the Revue Philosophique is devoted 
to Platonic and Neoplatonic Studies. 

OXFORD. 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


Tue first A. S. Peake Memorial Lecture was delivered at the Methodist 
Conference this year, and the lecturer, Norman H. Snaith, took as his 
subject The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible (Epworth Press: 35. 6d.). 
The treatment is most helpful. The authority of the Bible rests on the inner 
witness of the Spirit and what distinguishes it from other books is the 
theme that runs through it—“ the activity of God for man’s salvation.” 
D. Arvid Bruno adds to his series of O.T. books in rhythmical German 
translation Das Hohe Lied ¢ Das Buch Hiob (Stockholm, Almqvist & 
Wiksell: Kr. 20). H. H. Rowley’s Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China 
and Israel (Athlone Press: 215.) is the work of a scholar at home in both 
fields. He brings out the similarities and differences between the Hebrew 
prophets on the one hand and Confucius, Mencius, and Mo Tsu on the 
other. It is of course the last-named who is most akin to the great O.T. 
figures ; yet even he lacks the direct relation to God on which they drew 
and which they sought to communicate to their fellows. Joseph Klausner’s 
Messianic Idea in Israel (Allen & Unwin, 305.) is as comprehensive and as 
scholarly as the rest of his work. It covers the O.T., the apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha, and the earlier post-biblical rabbinic literature. A final 
chapter brings out the contrast between the Jewish and the Christian 
Messiahs. Its one defect is the slight treatment accorded to the Psalter. 
No notice is taken of the work of Mowinckel and what has come of this. 
W. Schwarz gives a most illuminating account of Principles and Problems 
of Biblical Translation (C.U.P., 255.). He sets out from the controversy 
between Augustine and Jerome and shows how their two points of view 
reappear in Luther and Erasmus respectively. Is the translator to be scholar 
or prophet? The role of Reuchlin in substituting the original texts for the 
Vulgate is clearly brought out, and Erasmus’s development is traced by means 
of his correspondence. The discussion is relevant to-day in view of the 
claims made for “ theological exegesis.” Rudolf Bultmann’s Primitive 
Christianity (Thames & Hudson, 18s.) was well worth translating. The 
whole book is a case of multum in parvo, but perhaps the most valuable 
section is that on Hellenism, with its description of the popular religiosity 
of the time and its brilliant accounts of Stoicism and Gnosticism. J. Alexander 
Findlay writes an expository commentary on The Fourth Gospel (Epworth 
Press, 125. 6d.). He regards the Gospel as the work of a secret disciple 
among the priests, at least in its original form, and seems disposed to identify 
him with Lazarus, though it is not at all clear what value he attaches to the 
story of the latter’s resurrection. While not for a moment disputing the 
learning and exegetical skill of Oscar Cullmann, I find some of the essays 
translated in The Early Church (S.C.M. Press, 255.) rather puzzling. In the 
first, for example, the right of historical criticism is maintained, but in some 
of the others, e.g. that on “The Return of Christ,” a literalist interpretation 
prevails. Where this simply cannot be adhered to, as in Rev. xix, we are 
told that such a passage must be taken symbolically. But it is still insisted 
that Christ’s return “ will take place on earth, because matter itself has to 
be re-created.” Again, is the essay on “ The Proleptic Deliverance of the 
Body ” merely a summary of N.T. teaching or something we are to believe 
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today? In Christology and Mythology in the New Testament (Allen & Unwin, 215.) 
Geraint Vaughan Jones follows Bultmann with important modifications. 
While not repudiating the interpretation of the N.T. in terms of “ self- 
understanding,” he prefers to this one that does more justice to revelation. 
The language into which we are to translate the N.T. imagery must be 
theological rather than anthropological, that is to say. He offers a Christology 
that will be classed by the orthodox as “ adoptionist,” and for which pre- 
existence and the Virgin Birth are not to be taken literally. Jesus is Lord 
in virtue of a unique relation to God by which he transcends humanity even 
while he is a member of it. There is much else in this book that deserves 
close consideration. William Robinson’s Peace in Heaven and on Earth 
contains expository lectures on Colossians and Ephesians, given to ministers 
of Disciple Churches (Berean Press, 45.6d.). 

S. L. Greenslade’s choice of texts from Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
and Jerome for his Ear/y Latin Theology (S.C.M. Press, 305.) should be most 
helpful for students. The book is Vol. 5 of The Library of Christian Classics. 
David Marshall Lang has translated a selection of Lives and Legends of the 
Georgian Saints (Allen & Unwin, 135. 6d.), beginning with the story of the 
slave-girl Nino, the reputed evangelist of that country. Mark Pontifex 
translates and annotates one of the most important of Augustine’s works, 
his The Problem of Free Choice (Longmans, 255.), as Vol. 22 of the series 
Ancient Christian Writers. In Kingdom and Church (Oliver & Boyd, 16s.) 
T. F. Torrance studies the eschatology of Luther, Butzer, and Calvin, with 
copious extracts (not always translated) from their writings. The key-words 
are faith, love, and hope respectively. He cevotes special interest to the 
tension between what is enjoyed in the present and what is expected from 
the future, and brings out clearly how the sheo/ogia crucis of Luther differs 
from Calvin’s emphasis on the Resurrection, so that the latter can actually 
speak of the Church as progressing towards the consummation. George 
Every writes on the High Church Party 1683-1718 (S.P.C.K., 305.). The 
topics dealt with include the attempted Prayer Book revision of 1689, the 
non-Jurors, and the Latitudinarian controversy. Through the whole story 
runs the fear of encroaching secularism. Maldwyn Edwards’ John Wesley 
and the Eighteenth Century (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) is now available in a 
revised edition. 

Two chapters in James Sutherland Thomson’s The Hope of the Gospel 
(S.C.M. Press, 10s. 6d.) are of special interest. One deals with Marxism, 
Logical Positivism, and Existentialism in the light of Kierkegaard, the other 
with the questions raised by Bultmann. We can be grateful to G, W. H. 
Lampe’s Reconciliation in Christ (Longmans, 65. 6d.) for its emphatic dis- 
sociation of justification by faith from any form of substitutionary atonement, 
any notion of the “ merits of Christ.” ‘“ God’s forgiveness is really free ; 
it does not have, as it were, to be compensated for by the satisfaction of 
His holiness through the merits either of men in general, of the saints, of 
even of Christ as man. In Christ God brought man out of his sin into the 
scope of the divine forgiveness: He did not have to make it possible for 
Himself to forgive.” Harold A. Basilius edits Contemporary Problems in 
Religion (Wayne University Press, $3.50), a series of five lectures by as many 
scholars with quite divergent standpoints. The outstanding contributions 
are those of Paul Tillich and Abraham Heschel. Alexander F. Skutch in 
The Quest of the Divine (Boston, Meador Publishing Co., $3.50) finds theism 
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unsatisfactory and argues instead for a cult of the creative energy that 
brought man into being and now waits on his co-operation. Bernard 
Leeming’s Principles of Sacramental Theology (Longmans, 305.) is a solid piece of 
work and those who ate in sympathy with it will no doubt find it masterly. 
One of his major suggestions is that insufficient attention has been paid 
to the setting of the sacraments within the life of the Church. He therefore 
proposes as a new definition : “ The efficacy of the sacraments flows through 
the union which they cause with the Mystical Body of Christ, the visible 
Church: inasmuch as the sacrament, by uniting the recipient in a special 
manner to the Church, expresses Christ’s will to confer grace upon him if 
he places no obstacle.” H, Chadwick’s translation of Lessing’s Theological 
Writings (Black, 85. 6d.) is most welcome. Here we have some of the seed- 
thoughts of nineteenth-century theology. The sermons and college addresses 
by Paul Tillich in The New Being (S.C.M. Press, 105. 6d.) are profound in their 
insight and appealing in their presentation. Their theme is the new reality 
that entered the world in Jesus Christ. Basil Viney brings modern knowledge 
to bear on the topic of Immortality and You (Lindsey Press, 25.). In The 
Protestant Way (Epworth Press, 215.) Kenneth Hamilton considers the 
differences between Catholic and Protestant in an irenical spirit but without 
concealing his own strong convictions. He does not confine himself to the 
theological issues but shows the implications of these for philosophy, 
morality, and culture generally. The characteristic method of Protestantism 
is the dialogue, which transcends and includes both objectivity and subject- 
ivity, while it inclines by preference towards the latter. In dialogue we 
apprehend whatis given to us, but we appropriate this only by some response 
on our part. And dialogue between the confessions is the one way towards 
unity. How is one to judge Edmond Cherbonnier’s Hardness of Hear? 
(Gollancz, 125. 6d.)? It is a valiant attempt to deal with the problem of sin 
in terms of human freedom. Augustine and Pelagius both lose the race, but 
there is a consolation prize for each. With the result the author reaches 
I find myself largely in agreement ; it is about the steps thereto that I am 
doubtful. In particular, his judgments, not only on Luther, but also on 
Kant and Heidegger, strike me as superficial. 

The Epworth Press publishes several devotional books, including Bus 
Above All (6s.), a volume of sermons by David N. Francis, J. Ernest 
Rattenbury’s Festivals and Saints’ Days (85. 6d.), and The Quiet in the Land 
(75. 6d.), an account by D. W. Lambert of some Quaker saints. From the 
same press comes The Book Room (105. 6d.), in which Frank Cumbers tells 
the story of Methodist publishing enterprise to the present day. Four 
more Pendle Hill pamphlets are available, Cecil E. Hinshaw on Non-violent 
Resistance, Gilbert Kirkpatrick on Scruples, Harold C. Goddard on Blake’s 
Fourfold Vision, and Ruth E. Durr on A Shelter from Compassion (35 cents 
each). John C. Burnham investigates the place of Lester Frank Ward in 
American Thought and finds it of less importance than has sometimes been 
thought. Orrin E. Klapp writes Ritual and Cult (both Annals of American 
Sociology, Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., $1.00) as a sociologist, 
but of course churches and their rituals are included in his survey. 
Macpherson Lawrie’s Original Good (C. W. Daniel, 6s.) offers “a complete 
denial that human nature in itself is responsible for the appearance of any 
wrongful conduct.” Sexcwal Offenders and Social Punishment (Church Information 
Board, 65. 6d.) contains the evidence submitted on behalf of the Church of 
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England Moral Welfare Council to the Departmental Committee on Homo- 
sexual Offences and Prostitution, with some additional material bearing on 
the main theme. Edgar G. Dunstan’s Swarthmore Lecture on Qwakers 
and the Religious Quest (Allen & Unwin, 6s. 6d.) shows how the Quaker 
witness meets the needs of present-day “ seekers.” G. L. Cheshire tells the 
story of his Pilgrimage to the Shroud in Turin (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) with a 
crippled girl who came back, not cured indeed, but inwardly strengthened. 
In What They believe (Philosophical Library, New York, $4.50) G. Edwin 
Covington gives the results of a questionnaire addressed to college students, 
The results (except as regards the future life) are strikingly conservative; 
that is perhaps due to over-representation of fundamentalist or orthodox 
groups among those studied. One would be loth to agree with the conclusion 
that “ youth accepts a faith for personal comfort, but not as a dynamic force 
to live by.” James A. Pike writes on Christian ethics under the title Doing 
the Truth (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.). He seeks attractively to combine divine 
direction with due appreciation of what is required by changing circumstances. 

Katharine Smith Diehl has compiled an annotated bibliography of 
Religions, Mythologies, Folk/ores (Bailey Bros. & Swiffen for The Scarecrow 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 585.) ; the references are mostly to literature 
in English. Ethel Beswick’s Jataka Tales (John Murray, 85. 64.) is a selection 
from the stories of the Buddha’s previous incarnations, most of them abridged 
in re-telling so as to appeal to modern readers. Four new pamphlets are 
available in the East and West Series (10 Connaught Rd., Poona 1). In 
The Vision of a Village Singer (6d.) T. L. Vaswani tells the story of a Sufi 
poet Bekas, who died young. ‘Sons of Light (9d.) does the same for three 
mystics. The Saint of Dakshineswar (9d.) is a study of Ramakrishna. A similar 
service is rendered to the author of these pamphlets by J. P. Vaswani in 
The Story of a Simple Man (15.). E. E. Evans-Pritchard has added to his 
previous books on the Nuer of the Sudan a detailed study of their religion. 
Nuer Religion (O.U.P., 425.) brings out some interesting affinities between 
them and the ancient Hebrews. They have a high conception of God and 
_ a Strong sense of their dependence on him; the conditions for fellowship 

with him are not ritual but moral. 

The first number of Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie for 1956 contains 
an article by Georges Pidoux on the Suffering Servant. He is the king of 
the new Zion, who suffers for the sin of his people and is described in terms 
drawn from the cult of the dying and reviving god. In the Harvard 
Theological Review for January H. A. Wolfson argues that the role “po 
to the attributes of God in Muslim theology shows the influence of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. The Christian Scholar for March is a special 
number on Biblical Theology. In the Journal of Theological Studies for April 
C. F. Evans offers a fresh approach to “ The Kerygma,” with a detailed 
study of the speeches in Acts. The June Scottish Journal of Theology contains 
an important article by Gustaf Wingrer: on “ Swedish Theology since 1900.” 
The Journal of Biblical Literature for June has several articles on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. In the June Schweizerische Theologische Rundschau Hans Schar has 
some wise observations on the missionary enterprise. The summer number 
of Faith and Freedom has two atticles on “ The Challenge of Humanism.” 
The London and Holborn Quarterly Review for July ‘has “ spiritual healing ” 
as its theme. Nels F. S. Ferré looks forward to “ A New Day for Protestant- 
ism ” in Theology To-day for July. 














REVIEWS 


Water into Wine. By E. S. Drower, London: John Murray, 1956. 


Pp. xvi. + 274. 255. 
Reviewed by R. C. Zaehner (Oxford) 


Lapy Drower has done more than any other scholar since the death 
of Lidzbarski to make known the texts of the Mandaeans—that fast dis- 
appearing yet still existing Gnostic sect—than any other living person. She 
has indeed made the subject peculiarly her own. It was she who persuaded 
a normally suspicious clergy to part with their treasured scriptures. It is 
she who edited them and she who is still publishing this sometimes charming, 
sometimes grotesque, but always interesting, material. Mandaean studies 
owe her an enormous debt. 

In her present book Lady Drower studies the liturgy of the Mandaeans, 
the Eastern Christian Churches, and the Parsees from the comparative point 
of view. In the first part of her book she seeks to bring together similar 
rituals in the three religions under appropriate headings. In Part II, entitled 
‘Bread and Wine on the Altar,” she describes the ritual of the Eastern 
Churches in great detail, and in Part II she does the same for the 
“ communion ” ceremonies of the Parsees and Mandaeans. Large parts of 
what she has to tell us are taken verbatim from notebooks compiled from 
personal observation of the ceremonies in question. These the authoress 
seems to have observed and noted in elaborate detail. They constitute a 
most valuable source-book for the rituals concerned. 

In Part I Lady Drower seeks to explain the symbolism of the rites by 
purely comparative methods, paying little attention to historical development 
within the individual rituals. She is at great pains to explain the Christian 
ritual of pouring water into wine at the Offertory on Mandaean lines. With 
reference to the Mandaean rite she says, “ the initiate is told that the water 

ured into the bowl symbolises fecundation, and that the wine is the 

lood in the Womb of the Mother” (p. 68). She makes out a plausible 
case that such an idea lies concealed in the Nestorian rite, an interpretation 
which is not in itself unlikely given the fact that the two communities are 
contiguous, Lady Drower’s attempt to show that a similar idea of sexual 
union underlies the Orthodox rite as well is unconvincing. According to 
her instructor the pouring of the water into wine symbolized the union 
of the divine and human natures in Christ; and this is surely true of all 
Christian rites in which water is added to wine. The Roman rite is no 
exception. To explain the Christian rite by the Mandaean without regard 
to the historical origin of the Christian Eucharist is to use the comparative 
method without reference to the historical or religious backgrounds of 
individual religions : it is to confound comparative religion with Jungian 
psychology. Anyone is, of course, at liberty to interpret the union of the 
divine and the human in Christ (in which the worshipper is asked to share) 
as a Jungian iepds ydyos of spirit (the male principle) and matter (the 
female) in the Virgin’s womb; but such an interpretation leaves out of 
account both the meaning and the origins of the rite. 
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Similarly there appears to be no reason to find “ sacred union” in the 
Parsee rites. The Bull’s hair which is twined into the ring used in the 
Parsee ceremonies is probably a survival of an older pagan rite combated 
by Zoroaster, in which a bull was actually slain in sacrifice. It is a historical 
survival rather than “a symbol of the male creative principle.” It is scarcely 
legitimate to explain Christian or Parsee rites from a Mandaean parallel 
alone. This is to attach altogether too much importance to that interesting 
sect. 

Many readers may find this and other of Lady Drower’s conclusions 
questionable. Some of the proposed etymologies are more than question- 
able. To explain the word myazd, for example, as “ viaticum; cf. the 
Semitic roots ZUD and ZAD, ‘to provision for a journey ’” (p. 213, 0. 4), 
shows a total unfamiliarity with Iranian philology. The word is, as is well 
known, a transcription of the Avestar: myazda- (ct. Skt. miyedha-) and means 
“an oblation.” On these purely linguistic matters Lady Drower would 
have been well advised to consult a specialist. 

These criticisms, however, do not affect the general value of the book, 
which consists in the collection and collation of a great quantity of material 
from personal observation. This is likely to be of elas value. 


Oriental Magic. By Sayed Idries Shah. Rider and Company. Pp. xviii 


+ 206. 255. 
Reviewed by Margaret Raymond (London) 


THE aim of this book is to point out and, in part, to suggest reasons for 
the undoubted resemblances between the magical traditions and practices 
of the West and those of the Middle and Far East. The author suggests 
that many techniques, ancient and modern, practised in America, Europe 
and the East, may have originated from the Turanian magic of Siberia, 
although he is well aware of the impossibility of ever proving, as some 
occultists might wish, that all rituals and beliefs stem from a single original 
revelation. Even with this limitation, he is trying to do far too much in 
too small a compass. Some interesting parallels are noted, for example the 
similarity in the symbolism used for marking the constellations and stars 
in the Jewish and Chinese systems, but far too little evidence is produced 
for it to be possible to draw any conclusions from it. 

The vast field covered and the brevity of the book lead to a superficiality 
in the treatment of many of the items. It is also far from ae veer 
not the reader is expected to have any previous knowledge. In the chapters 
on Jewish Magic, for example, little is done beyond listing and briefly 
describing the contents of a number of the classical texts—well known to 
those who have read anything on the subject. On the other hand, if, as this 
suggests, the book is i as an introduction to the study of ic, it is 
spoiled and occasionally made misleading by sudden assumptions of know- 
ledge. There is, for example, a casual reference to the ten categories of the 
Sephiroth with no explanation of their qualities, or that it is by them that 
the Infinite (Ain Soph, the Illimitable) enters into relation with the finite, 
and no mention of the names appropriate for each emanation: Adonai 
for Malkuth (Kingdom), Shadai for Jesod (Foundation), Sabaoth for 
Netzach (Victory) and so on. Yet these names are very important in magical 
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usage (JHVH, the Tetragrammaton, is one of them). A more serious 
matter is the reference to the Schemhamphoras as “ the elusive Most Great 
Name, the puissant Word of Power ”—surely a misleading way of referring 
to the seventy-two Angelic names obtained by the Cabbala from the book 
of Exodus, chapter xiv, verses 19, 20 and 21. Statements of unproved 
theories are also made without any evidence being produced to support 
them. Such an assumption is the alleged Christianisation by priestly hands 
of the Key of Solomon “to give the impression that thaumaturgical results 
can be achieved through them with the Christian additions.” 

Another confusion in the book arises from the blurring of the distinction 
between religion and magic. This distinction between “ submission to an 
almighty Creator to whom we raise our prayers” and “ rites intended to 
compel supernatural forces, whatever they may be, to do the sorceret’s 
bidding ” is clearly stated in the Foreword by Dr. Louis Marin, and a 
definition, found quite late in the book, of magic as the “ alleged art of 
gaining power through supernatural (spirit) powers ” would appear to be 
in agreement with this. Early, however, we find the statement that “ Magic 
shares with religion more characteristics than most people have cared to 
discuss,” and an ascription of the clash between them in Christendom to 
the repelling of like by like. It should be clear that there is a fundamental 
difference, which defeats all efforts at compromise, between a view of man 
as born to worship and serve God his creator and redeemer and one which 
encourages attempted exploitation of spiritual means for a material end. 

The book does, however, collect a great deal of interesting information. 
The accounts of personal experience, in the Sudan and Tibet especially, are 
fascinating and the account of Sufism is illuminating. The line reproductions 
of seals, of talismans and charms, and the tables, as of the angels’ rulership 
of the hours, are clear and helpful. The spells and rites quoted from the 
Atharva Veda in the section on Indian magic are stimulating. As a general 
survey and preliminary consideration of the problem of Comparative Magic 
5, is useful—and would be still more so if the index were a little more 

equate. 


The Power of the Mind. By Rolf Alexander. London: Werner Laurie. 


Pp. 248. 18s. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


Mosr students of the unusual developments of knowled elopments 
of which orthodox science tends for the most part to fight shy—will be 
aware of the work done by Dr. J. B. Rhine and his collaborators at Duke 
University, North Carolina. One of the most interesting (and the most 
difficult to understand) of Dr. Rhine’s studies concerns what has been called 
“ psycho-kinesis ” (PK for short), a phenomenon about which there has 
been much argument, but which, according to Dr. Rhine himself, means 
that it is possible for mind to have a direct influence on matter. His expeti- 
ments appear to have proved that it is possible for a man’s mind, by somé 
means as yet not understood, to influence such material events as the fall 
of dice——even when the dice are released by a mechanical device, and the 


actual physical body of the operator does not come into direct contact with 
the dice at all. 
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Dr. Alexander’s book is, in some senses, a development of this work, 
although his technique is vastly different and his application of that ique 
far more sensational. .He claims, in fact, to be able to disintegrate cumulus 
cloud by an application of psycho-kinesis, and he appears to have performed 
this remarkable feat) satisfactorily several times in the U.S.A., on occasion 
before a large number of witnesses. His book contains some fairly convincing 
p hs showing demonstrations of this striking power being utilized. 

It is, of course, this highly sensational claim which will be seized upon by 
the popular Press—indeed, Dr. Alexander has already attempted to demon- 
strate it. on the television screen—but, while the most obviously exciting, it 
is not the most important part of the book. 

That is to be found in the more generally philosophical part of the volume, 
where the author works out a theoretical basis for his ideas, trying to 
demonstrate a possible way in which human minds can be. classified, and 
showing that there are, within the mind, conscious and unconscious, various 
centres, all of which have their contribution to make, in both the mental 
and the physical world. Psychologists of many schools will disagree with 
some of Dr. Alexander’s conclusions ;_ but this part of his work, in particular, 
deserves very cateful consideration. 

It should be clear from what has been said that the book is extremely 
controversial ; it is, moreover, constructed in a way that many readers will 
doubtless find irritating—in a series of almost detached paragraphs, each 
with its separate heading. But all this should not prevent the serious student 
of the work of Dr. Rhine and such pioneers from.reading it. If Dr. Alexander 
can persuade scientists to pay due attention to his claims, it may be that 
something quite new will eventually —— from his studies, He would 
claim that much new has already emerged ; but so sensational is the practical 
application of his theory that he will be forced to admit that extremely 
careful checking of his demonstrations is necessary before the underlying 
theory can be accepted by the scientist, the philosopher or the theologian. 


The Pauline View of Man in Relation to its Judaic and Hellenistic Background. 
By David Stacey. Pp. xvi + 253. London: Macmillan, 1956. 255. 
Reviewed by H. Chadwick (Cambridge) 


Tus book asks an interesting question, whatever doubts may be occasioned 
by its manner of expounding an answer. The apostle Paul never sets out 
a doctrine of man, and Mr. Stacey very fairly comments: “The Apostle 
was not primarily interested in anthropology or, to be more definite and 
yet still exact, he was not interested in anthropology at all, The revelation 
granted to him dealt primarily with God’s ways with men, and it is only 
as the objest.of God's activity. shat Real is coonemed. to dliecaes. men #5 af 
(p. 238). But Paul’s ¢ may presuppose an anthropology, and it is a 
highly delicate problem to ine what ions and terminology he 
could take over ready-made from the philosophical and religious environ- 
ment, whether ewish or Greek, and what terms are genuinely o inal to 
Paul himself. question raised should lead to the consideration of 


various ethical problems. Thess te, walepei'y.p wnbiecs see. Sone. Se 
the history of early Christian ethics, and the relation of such ethics to the 
Jewish and Gentile environment. 
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A reviewer is under an obligation to mention weaknesses as he deems them. 
In this book there appear to be two of importance. First, we are given too 
many secondary sources rather than discussion of the original texts. The 

‘author has read widely in books by eminent and | men, and can 
atbitrate among the opinions of the mighty. But his method occasionally 
has a doxographic effect, as if he were a rapporteur rather than a hard-headed 
critic. Secondly, the originality of Paul is a more delicate problem than 
seems to be allowed here. Of course, Mr. Stacey recognises Paul’s debt to 
his environment. He is quite right to disown some of the wilder fancies of 
Reitzenstein and the religionsgeschichtliche Schule. Nevertheless, he is over-ready 
to stake a claim for Paul’s absolute originality (here almost equated with the 
specifically Christian content of his teaching) whenever parallels are either 
tenuous or absent. Is this right? Or is there here an anxiety that the status 
of the epistles as revelation is affected by their relation to their environment? 
If, for example, the contrast between psychic and pneumatic in I Cor. ii is 
explained by reference to Hellenistic mysticism, has the significance of the 
passage been explained away? At the back of much of the discussion in 
this book there seems to be a latent concern about the relation of revelation 
to the language and ideas of the people to whom it is to be disclosed. Again, 
can one argue (as at p. 223) that the looseness of Paul’s terminology proves 
his anthropological terms to be Hebraic rather than Greek? Can it be shown 
that popular Greek philosophy is invariably precise and accurate in definition? 
It may be that Mr. Stacey can show this; his argument would have been 
stronger had he done so here. 

The book is well printed (a Greek word has come adrift on p. 223) and 
sufficiently indexed. 


Er ist wie du.—Aus der Frithgeschichte des Antisemitismus in Deutschland 
(1815-1850). By Eleonore Sterling. Munich: Christian Kaiser 
Verlag, 1956. Pp. 235. DM.9.80. 

Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


Ir is the thesis of Eleonore Sterling’s book that the historical development 
that culminated in the events of Hitler’s era had its roots in the religious, 
political and social set-up of Germany during the period between the 
Napoleonic wars and the débacle of the liberal revolution. ‘The ferment 
which arose from the mixture of Romantik, Biedermeier and Junges Deutschland 
resulted a hundred years later in the explosion prepared by patient and in- 
dustrious germanomaniacs for generations shes 
This thesis which might be maintained with regard to a multitude of 
phenomena is demonstrated by the authoress on one particular phenomenon, 
that of German antisemitism. Eleonore Sterling has done an incredible 
amount of work in collecting, studying and analysiely documents of anti- 
Jewish prejudice expressed in books and pamphlets, tracts and proclamations, 
in individual letters or in articles published in forgotten periodicals of the 
era from 1815 to 1850. She says in the foreword to her book that she 
started looking at antisemitism as a purely historical and sociological fact, 
but she soon recognized that it is mingled with religious influences and 
motives. “The pictures of witches and devils as which medieval hatred 
had painted the Jews, began, in a secular disguise, again and again to haunt 
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the world of society and of politics.” ‘‘ The quasi ‘ abstract ’ modern hatred 
of Jews was ee the ready-made form of ancient hatreds.” With 
clear insight and ly devotion to the sordid subject of her study, 
Eleonore Sterling proves how the seed sown by popular medieval theo- 
logians spread overgrew the fields of economic and political theory. 
Ultimately, a religion that confessed “ Salvation is of the Jews ” was super- 
seded by a belief that salvation would come from the annihilation of the 
Jews. Surveying the early forms of modern antisemitism in Germany 
(when antisemites yet preached that the Jews might be all right if only they 
ceased being Jews), it is a sad reflection in 1956 to read that in 1831 an 
enlightened Protestant parson in Bavaria wrote the words: “ people will 
do justice to the Jews only when there are no Jews left.” 

Although the book is chiefly concerned with the conflict between German 
Jews and their German-Christian surroundings, its aim is to contribute to 
a better understanding between members of the religions of Judaism and 
Christianity. It ranks with the works of Wilhelm Maurer in Germany, of 
Malcolm V. Hay and James W. Parkes in this country and of John M. 
Oesterreicher in the United States of America. To enable the authoress to 
devote her time to protracted research, she received a grant from a Jewish 
organisation, and the publication of the book has been made possible by a 
subvention from the Evangelical Church in Rhineland-Westphalia. 


Muhammad at Medina. By W. Montgomery Watt. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press. Pp. xiv + 478. 425. 
Reviewed by W. S. Urquhart (Torphins) 


IN some ways it would have been more satisfactory if this further study of 
Muhammad had been a second volume rather than a separate publication, 
as the later work depends considerably on the conclusions reached in the 
author’s Muhammad at Mecca. But the critical decade after the Flight from 
Mecca to Medina (the Hijrah, 622 a.D.) is so important in the history of 
Islam as to be fully worthy of the careful study, elaborate documentation 
and sympathetic presentation given to it in this book. They are the ee 
in which Muhammad’s power, although its foundations had been well and 
truly laid in an werner me advances from a restricted and concealed 
importance to a potential universality in its range. 

This book shows evidence of painstaking research in many possibly 
useful directions and an earnest desire for objectivity. Indubitable evidence 
is eagerly welcomed even though its emergence is contrary to long established 
tradition, but the scrutiny is severe and no inconsistency is allowed to remain 
in a narrative which passes the test. The list of authorities is impressive, 
but the author, although himself a specialist of eminence, has a kindly attitude 
towards non-specialists and assists them generously to overcome the handi- 
caps of ignorance of nomenclature, and divergent practices 
between East and West in chrono calculations. 

The method of the book is analytic in that it is more than a history. The 
author urges that although Muhammad must have viewed the lines of his 
development as a unity, we, following long after, must for the purposes 
of understanding retrace them separately. The first few chapters are therefore 
devoted almost entirely to the overt actions of Muhammad after the departure 
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from Mecca, and the religious, political and economic factors, the importance 
of which is fully recognised, are reserved for more detailed treatment at a 
later stage. The author is fully convinced that for Muhammad the religious 
aspect of events was the dominant one, and in this connection his discussion 
of how far religious belief was demanded in addition to merely political 
alliance or submission, or the conclusion of trade agreements, is both 
significant and illuminating. 

Politically, Muhammad is represented as essentially the man for the 
moment. By his statecraft he was able to unify the countless nomadic 
tribes of Arabia, suggesting to them various motives such, as security and 
the cessation of internal warfare, but never losing sight of the possibility 
of satisfying religious aspirations of a more universal character. We are 
repeatedly warned by the author of the danger of the alleged Western mistake 
of separating politics and religion. In his attack upon superstitious and 
idolatrous practices Muhammad was cautious but occasionally very deter- 
mined, and, having considerable ability in the timing of his reforms, he was 
usually able to carry his people with him. The same applies to his social 
reforms. He did not depart very far from prevailing custom, but the 
he introduced were morally valuable, and the suggestion of the book is 
that it is unfair to say that the reforms were nabily opportunist, intended 
to satisfy his personal desires and reinforced by an entirely specious claim 
to divine guidance. 

The close interplay between politics and religion in Muhammad’s time 
is strikingly illustrated in the chapter—one of the best in the book—on his 
relations with the Jews. The Jews in contact with Medina began from a 
position of strength, but gradually grew weaker over against the growing 
power of Islam. Muhammad himself desired reconciliation, but this was 
ultimately found impossible, although certain minor adjustments were 
carried through, as, for example, in the observance of Jewish feasts and 
customs. In the ideational sphere also, it was found possible to distinguish 
between the religion of Abraham and the religion of Moses, to s 
Muhammad’s claims to prophetship by emphasizing his kinship with the 
former, and to suggest the deterioration of the Jews by their subservience 
to the latter. At this point the prevailing and impressive factuality of the 
book is lightened by an interesting speculation as. to what would have 
happened if Muhammad had succeeded in establishing a close alliance with 
Jews. With the unification of the power of the two religions the success of 
the Muslims in the direction of Western Europe might have been more 
spectacular than it was. A still more interesting speculation, not so fully 
treated in this book, would have been as to what might have hap if 
Muhammad’s personal experience had included fuller contact with the more 
elevated phases of Christian belief. 

The concluding chapter on the character of Muhammad is a fitting climax 
to that desire for objectivity which, as has been said, pervades the whole 
book and gives us so much assurance of its value and general trustworthiness. 
The author thinks that none of the world’s great men has been so much 
maligned as Muhammad, and he sets himself to adjust the balance between 
the devastating accusations of insincerity, sensuality and treachery on the 
one hand and the panegyrics of such writers as Carlyle who, more than a 
hundred years ago, in his Heroes and Hero-Worship wrote with little restraint 
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of praise. An illustration of the irritation caused by widespread abuse is 
to be found in the removal a few years ago from the list of recommended 
books in an Indian University of an otherwise most excellent book on the 
philosophy of religion for the reason that the writer had described 
Pa onan — The book under review is on the whole in 
agreement wi yle, ough the author shows no disposition to 
descend to metaphysical depths, or to accept Carlyle’s somewhat circuitous 

t that because a man is t (and Muhammad is admittedly great) 
he is in touch with Reality and therefore sincere. Mr. Watt holds that 
Muhammad really believed in the objectivity of his revelations, and that 
modifications, and revisions were not opportunist adjustments to his own 
desires but proved only that he was capable of self. ion. It is urged 
repeatedly in judging defects of character we sh always keep in 
mind the difference of standard between Muhammad’s day and the modern 
world, and, if this concession savours too much of relativity, we should 
consider it ible to discover elements in Muhammad’s character which 
might “ a creative contribution to the present world situation.” In 
any case we must acknowledge, especially after reading this book, 
Muhammad’s power of vision, not political only, his capacity for states- 
manship and wise administration, and his conception of what is stable and 
not merely temporary in the affairs of men. 


Oracles and Demons of Tibet. By René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz. 
Oxford: University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1956. Pp. xiv + 
666. 20 plates. £5 55. 

eviewed by E. J. D. Conze (London) 
T1BETAN Lamaism blends a sublime transcendental spirituality more or 
less harmoniously with magical beliefs and practices which do not differ 
from those current elsewhere. Its magical side is bound up with the 


‘ Protective Deities,” comparatively inferior godlets “ of the eighth, ninth 


and tenth rank,” and lower down, about whom comparatively little was so 
far known. A y Viennese Tibetologue with anthropological leanings 
has now collected for us a great deal of information about them. He 
obtained his knowledge in the neighbourhood of Kalimpong from Tibetan 
Lamas and officials, and in addition he has consulted about oo rare md 
rints and manuscripts. With competence he distinguishes throughout 
Sig: dihane "lentes sieduaabbsalesdheaisigtidadeAl eaaeiaa (Gelugpa), Red 
Hats (Nying-ma-pa), and Bon. The seemingly endless lists of deities and 
their “ retinues ” on pages 3 to 340 are followed by a description of their 
cult, with special emphasis on the State Oracle, and on the methods employed 
for divination and weather-making. The 20 plates show his informants, a 
few local paintings of “ protective ” deities,” and a medium going through 
the stages of trance. In addition there are 25 drawings, copious indices, and 
in the footnotes an almost complete inventory of the European literature 
on the questions discussed. aston 
As a scholarly monograph this thorough and erudite contribution to 
Tibetan studies is an outstanding achievement, packed with reliable facts, 
most of them new to the West. Non-specialists will, however, find it rather 
indigestible. Tibetan words, to mention the most obvious difficulty, are 
translated rarely and sporadically. A large proportion of the book’s contents 
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from Mecca, and the religious, political and economic factors, the importance 
of which is fully recognised, are reserved for more detailed treatment at a 
later stage. The author is fully convinced that for Muhammad the religious 
aspect of events was the dominant one, and in this connection his discussion 
of how far religious belief was demanded in addition to merely political 
alliance or submission, or the conclusion of trade agreements, is both | 
significant and illuminating. 

Politically, Muhammad is represented as essentially the man for the 
moment. By his statecraft he was able to unify the countless nomadic 
tribes of Arabia, suggesting to them various motives such as security and 
the cessation of internal warfare, but never losing sight of the possibility 
of satisfying religious aspirations of a more universal character. We are 
repeatedly warned by the author of the danger of the alleged Western mistake 
of separating politics and religion. In his attack upon superstitious and 
idolatrous practices Muhammad was cautious but i = very deter- 
mined, and, having considerable ability in the timing of his reforms, he was 
usually able to carry his people with him. The same applies to his social 
reforms. He did not depart very far from prevailing custom, but the changes 
he introduced were morally valuable, and the suggestion of the book is 
that it is unfair to say that the reforms were seal opportunist, intended 
to satisfy his personal desires and reinforced by an entirely specious claim 
to divine guidance. 

The close interplay between politics and religion in Muhammad’s time 
is strikingly illustrated in the chapter—one of the best in the book—on his 
relations with the Jews. The Jews in contact with Medina began from a 
position of strength, but gradually grew weaker over against the growing 
power of Islam. Muhammad himself desired reconciliation, but this was 
ultimately found impossible, although certain minor adjustments were 
carried through, as, for example, in the observance of Jewish feasts and 
customs. In the ideational sphere also, it was found possible to distinguish 
between the religion of Abraham and the religion 9 Porno to supine 
Muhammad’s claims to prophetship by emphasizing his kinship with the 
former, and to suggest the deterioration of the Jews by their subservience 
to the latter. At this point the prevailing and impressive factuality of the 
book is lightened by an interesting speculation as to what would have 
happened if Muhammad had succeeded in establishing a close alliance with 
Jews. With the unification of the power of the two religions the success of 
the Muslims in the direction of Western Europe might have been more 
spectacular than it was. A still more interesting speculation, not so fully 
treated in this book, would have been as to what might have peppores if 
Muhammad’s personal experience had included fuller contact with the more 
elevated phases of Christian belief. 

The concluding chapter on the character of Muhammad is a fitting climax 
to that desire for objectivity which, as has been said, pervades the whole 
book and gives us so much assurance of its value and general trustworthiness. 
The author thinks that none of the world’s great men has been so much 
maligned as Muhammad, and he sets himself to adjust the balance between 
the devastating accusations of insincerity, sensuality and treachery on the 
one hand and the panegyrics of such writers as Carlyle who, more than a 
hundred years ago, in his Heroes and Hero-Worship wrote with little restraint 
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of praise. An illustration of the irritation caused by widespread abuse is 
to be found in the removal a few years ago from the list of recommended 
books in an Indian University of an otherwise most excellent book on the 
philosophy of religion for the reason that the writer had described 
Muhammad as an “i t.” The book under review is on the whole in 

t with Carlyle, although the author shows no disposition to 
descend to metaphysical depths, or to accept Cariyle’s somewhat circuitous 
argument that because a man is (and Muhammad is admittedly great) 
he is in touch with Reality and therefore sincere. Mr. Watt holds that 
Muhammad really believed in the objectivity of his revelations, and that 
modifications, and revisions were not opportunist adjustments to his own 
desires but proved only that he was capable of self. tion. It is urged 
repeatedly that in judging defects of character we sh always keep in 
mind the difference of standard between Muhammad’s day and the modern 
world, and, if this concession savours too much of relativity, we should 
consider it ible to discover elements in Muhammad’s character which 
might “ a creative contribution to the present world situation.” In 
any case we must acknowledge, especially after reading this book, 
Muhammad’s power of vision, not political only, his capacity for states- 
manship and wise administration, and his conception of what is stable and 
not merely temporary in the affairs of men. 


Oracles and Demons of Tibet. By René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz. 
Oxford: University Press ; London: Cumberlege, 1956. Pp. xiv +- 


666. 20 plates. £5 55. 
Reviewed by E. J. D. Conze (London) 


TrBETAN Lamaism blends a sublime transcendental spirituality more or 
less harmoniously with magical beliefs and practices which do not differ 
from those current elsewhere. Its magical side is bound up with the 
** Protective Deities,” comparatively inferior godlets “ of the eighth, ninth 
and tenth rank,” and lower down, about whom comparatively little was so 
far known. A y Viennese Tibetologue with anthropological leanings 
has now collected for us a great deal of information about them. He 
obtained his knowledge in the neighbourhood of Kalimpong from Tibetan 
Lamas and officials, and in addition he has consulted about 200 rare block- 
prints and manuscripts. With great competence he distinguishes throughout 
the three distinct strands of the tradition—Yellow Hats (Gelugpa), Red 
Hats (Nying-ma-pa), and Bon. The seemingly endless lists of deities and 
their “ retinues ” on pages 3 to 340 ate followed by a description of their 
cult, with special emphasis on the State Oracle, and on the methods employed 
for divination and weather-making. The 20 plates show his informants, a 
few local paintings of “ protective ” deities,” and a medium going through 
the stages of trance. In addition there are 25 drawings, copious indices, and 
in the footnotes an almost complete inventory of the European literature 
on the questions discussed. raion 

As a scholarly monograph this thorough and erudite contribution to 
Tibetan studies is an outstanding achievement, packed with reliable facts, 
most of them new to the West. Non-specialists will, however, find it rather 
indigestible. Tibetan words, to mention the most obvious difficulty, are 
translated rarely and sporadically. A large proportion of the book’s contents 
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must remain incomprehensible to all but a few highly proficient Tibetan 
linguists. It would have been a merciful concession to the more average 
reader if the English equivalents had been added to the extensive Tibetan 
lists in the indices (pp. 605-652). Even then the reader could not help 
feeling that after all he has learned very little about either Lamaist: magic 
or Tibetan Buddhism. He is offered a truly staggering quantity of material, 
but in a raw and unfinished condition. Before it is capable of assimilation 
into the existing body of knowledge, it must await further historical and 
philosophical analysis. : 

Historically speaking, the Tibetan religion of the present day is the result 
of a fusion of the Indian Buddhist Tantra with manifold indigenous 
traditions. In the course of his book Dr. Nebesky makes numerous useful 
suggestions about the influence of the Bon religion, of Shamanism, and of 
various tribal beliefs. The vast Indian ‘Tantric literature, on the other hand, 
lies outside his ken. Since thus the starting point remains in the dark, the 
further stages of the development which took place during the last millennium 
cannot be either described or analysed. This is a relatively minor omission, 
and in due course it will be rectified. 

Far more fundamental is the fact that Dr. Nebesky’s philosophical outlook 
precludes any insight into the phenomena he studies. He is not alone in this 
disability, which he shares with most scientific anthropologists of the present 
generation, who are really at home only with the debris of cultures in a 
process of rapid decay. With Prof. H. Webster, in his great work on 
“ Magic” (1948), they dismiss all magic as a “ barren pseudo-science ” 
(p. 497), and Dr. Nebesky seems, in spite of some hesitations, to concur _ 
with their verdict. On one occasion (p. 440) he makes a rather hair-raising 
attempt at a “ scientific” explanation of the phenomena observed, but for 
the rest he treats them as altogether nugatory. Now it may very well be 
that the beliefs and practices of the Lamas are quite devoid of any basis in 
objective reality, mere phantasies conjured up from the void. We still 
remain curious to know what made this system “ tick,” what rules governed 
the conjurings, and what gave them an appearance of coherence and 
plausibility, however spurious. A scholar who shirks these questions is 
bound to write an unsatisfactory book, for the beliefs he describes turn into 
a chaotic, unintelligible and completely meaningless medley of bizarre 
absurdities. Six hundred pages are here filled with statements about “ cosmic 
tortoises ” and “ sky dogs,” or about gods dressed in “ fur coats ” or “ tiger 
skins,” living in “ iron palaces” or “ copper fortresses,” and “ holding a 
black trident with four heads stuck on it and a blood-dripping heart, at 
which two black vipers are sucking.” These propositions obviously do not 
refer to objects of the commonsense world, but if they are fictitious, are 
they therefore hopelessly nonsensical, or do they have a logic of their own? 
In order to be fruitful, the study of living beliefs, particularly those different 
from our own, demands a great deal of both empathy and philosophical 
profundity. Just the more competent and accurate specialists seem, alas, 
often to be conspicuously unendowed with those qualities. How much more 
interesting, intelligible and stimulating their books would be if they could 
add to their respect for facts a respect for the intellectual integrity of the 
great thinkers of alien cultures! But it is no use crying for the moon, and 
we must be grateful to Dr. Nebesky for what he has chosen to give us. 
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Extrasensory Perception. A Ciba Foundation Symposium. Edited b 
G. E. W. Wolstenholme, O.B.E., M.A., M.B., Bch. and Elaine C. P. 
Millar, A.H.W.C., A.R.L.C. London, 1956: J. & A. Churchil. Ltd. 


Pp. ix.+240. 275. 6d. 
Reviewed by W. G. Roll (Oxford) 


T HIS volume consists of the papers read at the Ciba Foundation’s confer- 
ence on extrasensory perception, May 3-5, 1955, and of the discussions 
following the . The Ciba Foundation is an international centre which 
supports and sponsors conferences in the biological sciences. It 
is to its credit that it granted a forum for some of those engaged in para- 
psychology and provided a place of contact between them and representatives 
of orthodox biological research. It was Dr. A. S. Parkes who persuaded 
the Foundation that results obtained in tests for extrasensory perception 
(ESP) might be of importance to all branches of biological research and 
that the time was ripe for an examination of these findings. 

Including the chairman, Dr. A. S. Parkes, twenty-three persons attended 
the conference. Of these, thirteen may be describedsas parapsychologists, 
either in a part- or full-time capacity. Of the fourteen papers which were 
presented all except one were read by members of this group. 

Several of the papers are of a high standard and the discussions generally 
to the point and stimulating. The book made exciting reading to the present 
reviewer and should appeal to those interested in the scientific problems 
and achievements of experimental psychical research. 

Five of the pa deal with experimental procedure in present ESP 
tests, with methods for assessing results and with the nature of the evidence 
for ESP (R. A. McConnell, D. J. West, J. Fraser Nicol, G, Spencer Brown 
and S. G. Soal). Two papers show how ESP occurrences may convincingly 
be simulated if there is no adequate supervision of experimental conditions 
(S. G. Soal and E. J. Dingwall). There was one paper which gave an outline 
of a biophysical theory of ESP occurrences (G. D. Wasserman); another 
pleaded for closer integration with psychology (Robert Amadou). In some 
papers it was suggested that the psycho-analytic situation (W. H. Gillespie) 
and primitive societies (M. Pobers and J. Langdon-Davies) may be fertile 
fields for investigation. Finally, two papers were concerned with whether 
or not ESP is involved in the homing coo are (G. V. T. Matthews being 
convinced that a sensory explanation will suffice, whereas J. G. Pratt feels 
that no theory has yet been developed which accounts for all the facts). 
There were eight discussion periods, each preceded by a comprehensive 
introduction (by J. H. Gaddum, W. L. M. Perry, E. J. Dingwall, A. C. 
Hardy, M. Pobers, W. H: Gillespie, A. J. Lewis and C. G. Butler). 

Some of the papers contained new material; for instance, Dr. Wasserman’s 
has a condensed version of a theory designed to explain ESP by postulating 
a new type of physical energy field; and, on the factual side, Mr. Langdon- 
Davies’ report on his recent experiments with three high-scoring Spanish 

irls. 
o The conference was: perhaps especially valuable becanse it helped to sort 
out two important problems: the question of bility in ESP tests 


and the possible effect of statistical assessments on the results. A distinction 
was drawn between two types of repeatability, repeatability within the 
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experiment (ot experimental series) and repeatability between excperiments. 
The fae type has been s cularly achieved, for instance in Soal’s experi- 
ments with Stewart and Shackleton where high scores were maintained 
week after week and could even be controlled at will by changing the 
experimental conditions. On the other hand, it is not yet possible to repeat 
these results with others, not even with former ‘ star’ subjects once their 
scores have declined to chance expectancy,. Nor do we know how to dis- 
tinguish those who possess such abilities from those who will show no 
evidence of ESP when tested. 

It was pointed out, however, that promising leads towards this kind of 
repeatability have been made by Schmeidler, Humphrey and Nicol. In 
these experiments the ESP scores of unselected subjects were predicted 
with some success on the basis of their responses to psychological tests and 
questionnaires. 

With regard to the suggestion that results in some ESP tests are statistical 
artifacts, none of those present seemed to think this would apply to results 
such as those obtained by Soal. With reference to less impressive cases, 
Mr. Spencer Brown, however, thought that high scores might be due to 
correlations between the guessing habits of the subject and non-random 
sequences in the series of target cards. Such non-random sequences, if they 
occur, may be due to the motor habits of the person responsible for producing 
the tables of (su y) tandom numbers according to which ESP cards 
are often 

In his summing up at the end of the conference, Dr. A. S. Parkes probably 
expressed a general sentiment when he said (with reference to one. of Soal’s 
tests), “To the ordinary practising scientist that is a most convincing 
experiment, and the result would be accepted without hesitation if it related 
to any ordinary biological problem. The fact that such a perceptive subject 
is found very rarely does not invalidate the results, though it does, of course, 
increase the difficulty of explaining the phenomenon.” 


The Historical Jesus: Schweitzer’s Quest and ours after Fifty Years. 
By L. A. Garrard. London: Lindsey Press. Pp. 30. 25. 
Reviewed by H. G. Wood (Birmingham) 


Ir is fifty years since Schweitzer first published his survey of the Quest 
for the Historical Jesus under the title Von Reimarus zu Wrede. How has it 
fared with the Quest since Schweitzer dropped his eschatological bombshell? 

This year’s Essex Hall Lecture by the Principal of Manchester College 
provides an answer, which is both informative and enlightening. The 
outcome of the Quest as pursued in the 19th century turned on the value 
of Mark’s gospel as a historical record. It is the earliest of the four gospels, 
and liberal scholars built confidently upon its evidence. But Wrede challenged 
this confidence. He claimed that the Messianic secret in Mark’s is not 
history, but an interpretation or rather a misinterpretation of history, 
supplied by the early church or the evangelist. Mark is a tendentious 
propagandist document, not a reliable historical narrative. Schweitzer 
thought he could restore confidence in Mark and accept the Messianic 
secret as history, by emphasizing the eschatological character of the message 
of Jesus. The coming of the kingdom is a divine miraculous event to be 
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realised in the near future, and Jesus is Messiah designate, Christus Futurus. 
So Schweitzer presented liberal Christians with a choice between two dis- 
concerting alternatives. Hither we become radical sceptics with Wrede and 
recognize that we know next to nothing of the Historical Jesus, or we 
follow Schweitzer in his thorough-going eschatology, and find ourselves 
in the presence of a Jesus of History, whose outlook is utterly alien from 
ours to-day. 

As Principal Garrard says, “It was Wrede’s historical scepticism which 
dominated the next generation of New Testament scholars, the school of 
the Form Critics.” They agreed with Schweitzer in regarding the message 
of Jesus as fundamentally eschatological, but they agreed with Wrede about 
the Messianic secret in Mark. It is interpretation, not history. 

The present position of the Quest turns on the relation of interpretation 
to history. No witness is discredited merely because he attaches a particular 
importance or meaning to the facts to which he bears witness. Bare facts 
are not historical facts. They are recorded because they seemed significant 
to those who recorded them. Interpretations may be relevant or irrelevant, 
imposed by the events themselves or imposed on the events, congenial or 
artificial, sympathetic or hostile. We have history and interpretation in all 
four Gospels. In Estlin Carpenter’s words, “ The Gospels are not so much 
Lives of Jesus in the modern sense, as apologies for Christianity and, above 
all, for the Messiah’s death.” But we need not assume that interpretation 
and history vary inversely. “The more interpretation, the less history,” 
is as fallacious a maxim for the historian as “the higher the profits, the 
lower the wages,” was for the economist. Principal Garrard notes that 
“ there are circles which call themselves liberal, though I do not think this 
is the proper name for them, in which it is an article of faith that the inter- 
pretation most remote from or hostile to traditional orthodoxy is the 
interpretation most likely to be true.” A recent example which he notes is 
the eager acceptance of the view that the teacher of righteousness revered 
in the Qumran community and revealed in the Dead Sea Scrolls was the 
Messiah and that “the Messiah of Galilee has brought nothing, absolutely 
nothing, which was not long ago familiar to the believers of the New 
Covenant.” A similar wish to discredit Jesus and to deny his creative 
influence is apparent in some Form Critics. To quote the Essex Hall Lecture 
again, “ The focussing of attention on the community of his followers 
rather than on the great prophet who gave the community its original 
impulse . . . inevitably tended to minimize the importance of the part played 
by the prophet himself.” This is certainly true of critics like Loisy and 
Guignebert. 

On the other hand, are more orthodox scholars justified in asserting that 
you cannot distinguish history and interpretation in the Gospels and must 
unctitically accept the interpretation the evangelists put on the facts they 
record? Principal Garrard thinks that this is unjustified historical defeatism. 
We cannot escape the duty of critical discrimination and the New Testament 
offers us “many interpretations of the significance of Jesus and . . . they 
are often quite irreconcilable.” pood. (a) The I gen etree no 

het who went about doing . (2 ’s anoin 
David. (3) The Son of Man who is to judge the living and the dead. (4) The 
Suffering Servant of Isaiah’s prophecies. (5) The Son of God, an ambiguous 
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designation. (6) Lord of a sacramental cult. (7) The incarnate Word of God. 
To accept any one of these interpretations gave one the right to call oneself 
a disciple in New Testament times. 

The first four of these pone jap ate not mutually exclusive, and 
Principal Garrard thinks it probable. that Jesus himself held at least three 
of them, but he holds that “if Jesus was a prophet inspired by God to do 
good and anointed at some time to judge the world, then he was not the 
incarnate Logos and still less a Person of the Divine Trinity.” He adds, 
it would be too much to hope that orthodox scholars would proclaim 
these truths from the house-tops.” There is, however, no reason why 
orthodox scholars should not recognize a variety of interpretations of the 
person and mission of Jesus Christ in the New Testament. There is a clear 
progression in these interpretations, and the liberal Christian has still to 
justify his refusal to follow that progressive development through to. its 
climax 


Naturally scholars differ in their appreciation of different factors in the 
continued Quest. Excellent as_ this D pean, survey is, I should have 
attached. more weight to our changed conceptions of eschatology and. its 
significance. Two points emerge here. First, a period of world-wars and 
revolutions makes the apocalyptic side of the message of Jesus less alien 
to our present day thought-world than Schweitzer assumed. Secondly, the 
idea of a purely futurist eschatology has given place to the realized eschatology 
of C, H. Dodd and Rudolph Otto, 

The reaction from the extreme scepticism of the Form Critics, which 
Principal Garrard properly assesses, might well have been illustrated by 
the work of C. H. Dodd and Joachim Jeremias on the Parables. We can 
distinguish between the original intention of many of the Parables and the 
interpretation the primitive Church and the evangelists put upon them. 
We can get back to the ipsissima verba of Jesus—something more than the 
whisper of his voice and the outskirts of his way. I wish Principal Garrard 
had drawn attention to this, to my mind, most important development in 
the modern Quest. 


Christianity and the State in the Light of History. By T. M. Parker. 
(Bampton Lectures). London: Adam & Charles Black. Pp. vii 


+ 178. 215. 
Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


W uy has there always been friction between Church and State? Mr. 
Parker, fellow and chaplain of University College, Oxford, and a recent 
Bampton Lecturer, being a distinguished historian, tries first to answer this 
question historically, but later, in his epilogue, gives a theological explanation. 
But perhaps sociology or anthropology would have thrown some light on 
the matter. 

The conditions for Christian success were apparently so favourable. 
Persecution of the Early Church was only intermittent and never absolute. 
After the conversion of Constantine the Church inherited the status of the 
pagan state-cult, which identified citizenship with religious duties and 
obedience; and this was re-inforced by the Old Testament idea of the holy 
nation united under divine law. In the Byzantine empire the Church was 
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an integral part of imperial administration. Some barbarian nations were 
Arian, but the Franks, who became dominant in Europe, were orthodox 
and adopted Catholic Christianity as an essential part of the social order. 
Both the empire and the papacy were based upon the theory of a unified 
Christian society. When. this broke down at the end of the Middle Ages 
both Luther and Calvin, though in different ways, assumed that Church and 
State were related and interdependent parts of God’s rule over mankind. 

Yet no stable synthesis of Christianity and secular government was ever 
achieved. There was always coriflict and divergence of aim, even when there 
was an appearance of unity. In the Old Testament the Jewish kings were 
not fully Cag The eset eter of the Byzantine empire was not 
absolute, for the Church, nominally subordinate, usually got its own wa 
in the end. The universal sway of the medieval emperor, or pope, ot bo 
combined, was a myth, not a fact; and the power of the myth to mould 
history did not make it come true. Feudal kings and lords, claiming to 
support and obey the Church, used it for their own ends. The great investi- 
ture controversy, though caused partly by the overlapping of personnel 
(bishops were barons and royal servants, as well as spiritual leaders), arose 
from an irreconcilable difference of ideal. 

Mr. Parker finally decides that the cause of the conflict is theological. 
Christianity, being supernatural, is resisted, not only by the natural world, 
but by fallen human nature, “ which has lost the supernatural element given 
to it at its creation.” Though grace builds on nature and does not destroy 
it, ‘‘ upon fallen nature its action is bound to be partly surgical and therefore 
disturbing.” Christianity is eschatological, looking for its culmination beyond 
this world ; even if it conquered the world it could not be reconciled to it. 
At most a modus vivendi might be found. To-day the Church struggles for 
survival against an all-devouring State, waiting “ until Leviathan collapses 
under its own weight.” 

Is this pessimism based on mistaken anthropology ? Mr. Parker begins with 
the common but dubious assumption, exploded by Malinowski, chat primi- 
tive man knew no distinction een sacred and secular, and that this 
continued into the Old Testament and the classical world, in which priest 
and king, religion and society, were indistinguishable. He also assumes that 
the ideal society is unitary, since God made both Church and State, and man 
is a member of both, The first assumption is the basis of Maine’s Aucient 
Law (1861), with its famous dictum that human pro has been from 
status to contract. Whereas Maine welcorned man’s liberation from super- 
natural sanctions, the Christian thinker laments the rift caused by sin and 
the accidents of history, and looks for a reunion. 

But Maine was mistaken. There has always been a distinction between 
sacred and matter-of-fact, even for primitive man, though priests have tried 
to make all things sacred ; and society has always been plural, with a conflict 
—now fruitful, now destructive—between ideal and actual, myth and govern- 
ment, priest and secular official. Mr. Parker, as an Anglican, ends his story 
with the Reformation, as if Machiavelli, Luther and Calvin gave final form 
to the Church-and-State situation. But, as Troeltsch showed, the sects of 
the 16th century introduced new factors ; and other developments followed. 
The alternative to a secular world is not a Church-controlled world ; nor 
are Christians the soul of the world, as in the Letter to Diognetus. At their 
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best, Christians are like leaven, one provocative element in a plural society ; 
and there are several kinds of leaven. Or the Church is one nucleus of 
loyalty ; and there are other nuclei. 


The Book of Acts in History. By Henry J. Cadbury. London: 

A. & C. Black, 1955. Pp. vit3170. 155. 

Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By Martin Dibelius. Edited by 

Heinrich Greeven. London: S.C.M. Press, 1956. Pp. ix+-228. 25s. 
Reviewed by W. H. Cadman (Oxford) 


D Rr. Cadbury’s book is intended to help readers of the Acts of the Apostles 
to acquire a more lively sense of the relation of the narrative of Christian 
beginnings to its contemporary cultures. The sources he has used for his 
purpose are numerous and varied: Greek and Latin historians and geo- 
graphers ; the writings of Josephus and St. Paul; out of the way material 
from “ naturalists, astrologers, horse-doctors, magicians, tacticians, rhetor- 
icians, as well as the authors of belles-lettres” ; papyri, inscriptions and 
coins. Dr. Cadbury had a question of procedure to settle—whether, for 
example, to follow the course of the story in Acts and choose from point 
to point what was suitable for his aim out of the material which, as was to be 
expected, he has at admirable command. He decided to resolve the cultural 
environment of Acts into its Oriental, Roman, Greek, Jewish and Christian 
elements—-so far as he felt that it could fairly be done, in view of the extent 
of intermingling in these strains—and to illuminate separately the connexion 
between each of them and Acts. 

The chapter on the Greek setting of Acts (pp. 32-57) shows throughout 
the author’s well-known regard for literary and linguistic questions. There 
is here happily a discussion from this point of view of Paul’s speech at 
Athens. It is not without evidence given and acute observations on it that 
Dr. Cadbury comes in the end to see in the author of Acts “‘ a man at home 
in the speech of the current Greek and not be reckoned . . . . as one ill at 
ease in the civilization of the far-flung area in which the Greek influence 
had come to dominate. He is in secularity, in language, in approach to 
literature, the nearest to a Greek man of letters that the early Church 
provides.” (p.53). 

The Roman interests of the author of Acts—“ a first-rate source for an 
impression of what contemporary life under Rome was like ” (p.58)—have 
drawn from Dr. Cadbury in his third chapter (pp. 58-85) some exciting work 
and suggestion «the methods of obtaining Roman citizenship, the advantages 
of having it, h-w Paul’s family could have come by it, and how a man 
might have proved that he possessed it. There is also in this part of the 
book good reading about names, Roman roads and milestones. 

The chapter in which the subject is Judaism and Acts (pp. 86-109) ranges 
for a time beyond its main purpose and shows how important Acts is as a 
source of knowledge of Judaism in the Diaspora. Amongst other welcome 
things offered, particularly striking is the inquiry into the reason for the 
discrepancies between the speech of Stephen in Acts and the Old Testament, 
with the conclusion that we must assume in Luke or in the sources he was 
using an acquaintance with embellishments or interpretations of the Old 
Testament which were current in Jewish and Jewish Christian circles. 
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The theme of the book is taken further in other chapters, as has already 
been indicated, and of these, as of all, it may be said that they will leave 
many readers instructed and delighted time and again, if wishing that more 
had come of the proposal (p.110) to indicate the place of the Christianity 
of Acts in the varieties of the Christian thought of its own time. 

Studies in the Acts of the Apostles is a set of ten essays written by Dibelius 
in the last decade of his life and one other of his dating back to 1923. Most 
of them have already appeared in German periodicals. They read well now 
in English. Thanks are due to the publishers for a volume which, it is to 
be hoped, will be accepted in wider circles as no small addition to the means 
of understanding Acts and for the representative tribute they thus pay to 
the memory of a man who rendered much fruitful service to New Testament 
scholarship. 

The early essay (pp. 1-25) is an attempt to classify literary forms in Acts, 
with an eye to the interests both of interpreters of the book and of historians 
of literature. It broke new ground at the time in the case of Acts and it 
still deserves to: be better known. 

In the last half century the Areopagus speech of Paul in the 17th chapter 
of Acts has had a good deal of attention given to it by students of later 
Greek religion as well as of the New Testament. Noteworthy among the 
present essays is another discussion of it (pp. 26-77). Dibelius may be seen 
here at work in his best manner, with a strong hold on the material, pagan- 
Hellenistic and Biblical, which he had to take into account and fair-minded 
use of it, as he examined the speech for its meaning and formed his opinion 
of its origin. The only Christian elements of the speech, he believed (p. 56), 
are in verses 30 and 31; otherwise “the main ideas, knowledge of God 
and God’s relationship with man, are Stoic rather than Christian ” (p. 63). 
Could the Paul of the genuine epistles have made the speech? Dibelius 
argued a negative case with force (pp. 58 ff.), though not perhaps weighing 
up adequately the complication of the matter arising from the Epistle to 
the Romans (p. 59 f.). He considered that “ both speeches (the other being 
in Acts xiv, 15-17) were composed by the author of Acts; both were 
intended to be examples of what Luke, writing about the year 90, regarded 
as a pattern for Christian proclamation to the Gentiles ” (p. 72). 

There is a claim in one of the essays (pp. 84-92) that use of the method 
of Form-Criticism on the “ Western” text of Acts can help forward signifi- 
cantly assessment of the value of this text and some preliminary and tentative 
examples of what may be done by it towurds this end are given (pp. 84-92). 
The method may alse be seen in operation when in a broad way the question 
of how much Acts is worth as an historical source is taken up (pp. 102-108). 

Many readers are likely to be glad to find that they have Dibelius to 
enlighten and stimulate them on the question of what ideas the author of 
Acts shared and did not share with k and Roman historians in the 
matter of speeches in a book (pp. 138-185). 

emacs c8-e~ era yc ranreper ame x as ee ee 
and sustains of the feeling of gratitude tothe author: “ postolic Council” 
(Pp. 93-101); “‘ The Conversion of Cornelius” (pp. 109-122); “ The First 

istian Historian” (pp. 123-137); “The Acts of the Apostles in the 


Setting of Early Christian Literature” (pp. 192-206); “‘ Paul in the Acts 
of the Apostles ” (pp. 207-214). 
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The Boy and His Needs. By Erich Meissner. London: Macdonald, 1956. 


Pp. 176. 185. 
Reviewed by Emile Marmorstein (London) 


Dr. Meissner, the Warden of Gordonstoun School, is well equipped by 
thirty years’ experience of teaching, by the creative talent of a painter 
of exalted visions and by the clear-sighted passion of his protests in prose 
and verse to act as keeper of our educational conscience. Perhaps it is the 
intimacy of the union of theory and practice in his own life that has attracted 
him to the world of the Old Testament in which distinctions between the 
spirit and the letter were not emphasized. A German Gentile who found 
sanctuary in Britain from the scourge of our time, he regards himself— 
in the company of Rembrandt and Goethe from whom he derives guidance 
and inspiration—as “a stranger in Israel” ; and this outline of his attitude 
to God and to the world reveals in so many ways—and particularly with 
regard to his notion of the sanctity of sleep—his appreciation of the capacity 
of the Torah to imbue seemingly trivial actions with holiness. 

The Boy and his Needs is far more than a contribution to the study of 
educational methods. It is a protest against inanities too generally accepted 
and iniquities too easily condoned, an eloquent plea for the recovery of 
purifying delight in nature, a defence of the morally heroic character of 
everyday life in the face of death and a summons to the “‘ Great Debate ” 
on the purpose of human existence between the representatives of messianic 
faiths. For Dr. Meissner holds that “ the needs of the young are the same 
as the needs of Man.” Crowded organization, mental aid physical, the 
“anticipation ” of adult life by the attribution of undue importance to 
school society, over-stimulation of interests, the preference for classroom 
activities rather than teaching and the distraction of leisure by petty and 
often harmful sources of entertainment deprive the young both of the joy 
of youth and of the chance to develop into intellectually and emotionall 
balanced adults. They are being driven too hard and encouraged to 
too much to allow them to attain the “ power of sustained, contemplative 
attention which alone secures a healthy, habitual trend of thought.” His 
awareness of the contempt for mind underlying Nazi atrocities, which he 
denounces with prophetic fervour and insight, prompts him to utter a 
warning that modern education has failed to provide a sense of purpose 
capable of closing up the gaps of organized aimlessness which the easy 
slogans of megalomaniacs are aimed to occupy. 

Neither his analysis nor his remedies are revolutionary. He does not 
attempt to chastise the present with an illusory past that cannot be recovered. 
The classical tradition, he admits, has lost ground but its presence can be 
made felt through the excellent translations available. The Odyssey will 
p a boy for honourable adventure and healthy love; through the 
Old Testament he will be brought into the presence of the Living God ; 
in family affection and friendship with other boys he will find warmth, 
loyalty and encouragement; but the purpose of the schoolmaster is to 
teach, and in education there can be no substitute for the influence derived 
from the relationship between teacher and disciple, 


_A summary of this kind must fail to reflect the quality of Dr. Meissner’s 
discussion of his theme. At times, the accumulated wisdom of the ages 
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appears to be speaking through him. His chapter entitled “‘ Church, Syna- 
gogue and Lollardy,” which will probably excite readers of THE HIBBERT 
contains reflections of striking originality on the “Great Debate.” The 
participants are to be the Roman Church, which has shunned Matcionite 
etrors and cherished the messianic mystery of the Mass—“ the dogma 
brought to life” ; the Jew, the man of the Torah ; and the Lollard, “ the 
Gentile who turns seriously to the prophetic word yet without accepting 
the Dogma of the Church.” The Protestant Churches, he asserts, while 
providing solace and strength to many, are unable to make a useful con- 
tribution. Communism, too, is messianic in origin, but the powerful 
message of social justice has been distorted into hatred and injustice by 
“social engineers.” “A new Council of Tortosa may be imminent, but 
this time both sides must meet on equal terms ... The great theme which 
needs further elucidation in order to unfold its hidden power and reveal 
some of its secrets and treasures is the messianic idea. Both Jews and 
Christians regard the Kingdom of God as the world’s consummation which 
fully incorporates and transfigures this earthly life.”” The chapter concludes 
with a-moving glimpse of Joachim of Fiore, who foresaw the reign of the 
Spirit, looking from the Calabrian mountains towards Jerusalem. 

This book should irritate those who prefer their problems tidily dissected 
and pre-digested for their consumption. The breadth of its author’s view 
of human history and destiny is in itself a rebuke to all who grope for short 
cuts through life. 
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